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The  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh,  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paragua}’,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V'enezuela.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  commerce  lietween  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro¬ 
portional  to  i>opulation.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and 
an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  bodies  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this 
purpose.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
•Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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THE  EL  SALVADORT^UATEMALA 
BOUNDARY  SURVEY 

SIDNEY  H.  BIRDSEYE. 

Chef,  El  Sahador-Guacemala  Mixed  Boundary  Commission. 

The  (luatoinala-llonduras  houiularv  survey,  described  in  the 
September  193")  Bulletin'  of  the  Ban  American  I’nion,  has  been 
completed  and  its  final  report  is  beinj;  printed  and  should  be  available 
late  in  1937.  The  question  of  the  adjoining  boundary  between  Guate¬ 
mala  and  El  Salvador  is  beinjr  settled  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
but  the  rejrion  is  being  surveyed  and  the  line  will  be  marked  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  tothe  (luatemala-Honduras  boundary  by  a  new  commission 
known  as  the  El  Salvador-Guatemala  Mi.xed  Boundary  Commission. 
The  following  brief  account  of  the  plans  and  the  work  the  commission 
has  accomplished  to  date  should  be  of  interest  to  many  who  follow- 
activities  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Ban  American  Union. 

The  new  commission  was  organized  in  February  1939,  for  the 
demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  the  Republics  of  Guatemala  and 
El  Salvador.  This  commission  is  made  up  of  three  members,  one 
appointed  by  each  of  the  two  countries  and  a  third  neutral  member. 
The  two  Governments  agreed  that  the  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Ban  American  Union  should  select  this  third  member, 
and  the  writer  was  nominated  for  the  position  and  accepted  by  the 
two  Governments. 

The  arbitration  of  the  territorial  difference  will  be  by  direct  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  foreign  ministei-s  of  the  two  Governments.  The 
commission  is  to  prepare  maps  of  the  frontier  zone,  showing  the 
existing  status  of  private  property  and  other  important  topographic 
information,  and,  at  a  later  date,  to  survey  and  build  boundary 
monuments  along  the  accepted  boundary  line. 

The  work  of  the  commission  is  divided  into  two  dis’tinct  phases; 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  preliminary  maps,  which  are  to  show 
all  roads,  trails,  settlements,  drainage  systems,  important  mountain 
peaks,  and  other  prominent  topographic  features.  In  addition, 
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they  will  show  the  existing  private  property  lines  to  a  distance  of 
one  to  two  kilometers  on  each  side  of  the  approximate  frontier. 
These  maps  will  be  used  in  the  arbitration  of  the  territorial  claims, 
and  the  definite  boundary  line  will  be  selected  and  described  from 
these  maps. 

2.  The  commission  will  then  survey  the  boundary  line,  using  the 
official  description  and  the  maps  to  identify  the  controlling  points. 
They  will  also  build  a  sufficient  number  of  monuments  along  the 
line,  to  identify  this  line  properly  on  the  ground.  The  preliminary 
maps  will  be  revised  and  adjusted  to  accurate  basic  control  and, 
when  published,  will  show  the  positions  of  all  boundary  monuments. 
The  length  of  the  boundary  line  between  these  two  countries  is 
approximately  80  miles.  Through  most  of  this  distance  the  boundary 
is  already  fairly  well  defined  and  recognized  by  both  (lovernments. 
There  are,  however,  some  sections  where  territorial  claims  are  con¬ 
flicting,  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  both  Governments  in  these 
present  negotiations  to  bring  about  an  immediate  and  just  settlement 
of  their  differences. 

In  January  193'),  prior  to  the  actual  organization  of  the  new  com¬ 
mission,  an  aerial  photographic  survey  was  made  of  the  frontier  zone 
by  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps.  The  photographic  work  was 
done  by  Maj.  \V.  R.  Taylor,  pilot,  and  Sgt.  G.  \V.  Edwards,  photo¬ 
grapher,  of  the  Twelfth  Photo  Section  of  France  Field,'Canal  Zone.  A 
Bagley  4-lens  type  T-2  aerial  camera  was  used,  and  apiiroximately 
900  vertical  photographs  were  taken  from  an  average  altitude  of 
13,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  area  photograjihed  averaged  ap- 
jiroximately  12  miles  wide  by  75  miles  long  and  connects  with  the 
photographic  work  done  by  the  same  organization  along  the  Hon¬ 
duran  boundary  in  1932. 

Field  operations  on  the  first  phase  of  the  commission’s  work  were 
started  in  March  1930.  Two  field  parties  were  organized  at  that  time 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  data  reipiired  for  the  preliminary 
maps.  Each  party  was  made  up  of  two  engineers,  one  from  each 
country,  in  order  that  both  Governments  would  be  equally  represented 
in  the  work  of  identifying  the  position  of  jirivate  property  lines  in  the 
frontier  zone.  Contact  jirints  of  the  aerial  jihotos  were  given  to  these 
engineers,  and  they  were  instructed  to  locate  on  these  prints  all 
im|)ortant  property  monuments,  to  identify  connecting  property  lines, 
secure  names  of  owners,  and  check  registration  of  titles.  They  were 
also  to  note  on  the  photos  other  information  necessary  for  the  maps, 
such  as  names  of  places,  streams,  and  other  features. 

In  addition,  certain  stadia  traverse  lines  were  run  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  ground  control  points  for  the  plotting  of  the  maps.  A 
secondary  system  of  triangulation  was  developed,  in  order  to  connect 
the  iliflerent  traverse  lines  and  establish  a  unifieil  coordinate  system 
for  plotting  the  positions  of  the  ground  control  |)oints. 
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The  radial-line  plotting  of  the  maps  was  started  last  October,  and 
already  some  1,400  stpiare  kilometers  have  been  compiled  in  map 
form  on  a  scale  of  1:25,000.  Blueprints  of  these  maps  are  being  pre- 
j)ared  and  will  he  sent  into  the  field  for  checking  and  for  the  addition 
of  missing  data.  After  these  corrections  have  been  made  on  the 
original  tracings,  blue  line  prints  will  he  presented  to  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  for  their  work  of  arbitrating  the  territorial  claims  and  select¬ 
ing  the  definite  hoimdarv  line. 

In  order  to  provide  accurate  control  for  the  monument  positions 
and  for  the  drafting  of  the  final  maps,  the  precise  system  of  triangula¬ 
tion  along  the  Guatemala-Ilonduras  boundary  is  being  extended 
southwestward  along  the  El  Salvador  boundary  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  reconnaissance  work  on  this  extension  was  started  in  tlctober 
I93()  and  completed  the  following  January.  All  station  monuments, 
reference  monuments,  signals,  and  observing  platforms  were  con¬ 
structed  during  January,  witli  the  e.xception  of  three  hO-foot  towers, 
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which  are  now  being  built  at  the  stations  of  the  base  net  in  the  flat 
Pacific  coastal  regions  at  the  southern  end  of  the  new  system. 

As  in  the  previous  work  along  the  Honduran  boundary,  all  trian¬ 
gulation  stations  are  marked  with  a  surface  and  also  a  subsurface 
monument  of  concrete.  A  bronze  ])lug  with  flat  top  is  embedded 
deeidy  in  the  concrete.  One  to  three  reference  marks  are  established 
at  each  station,  usually  concrete  monuments  witli  bronze  center  plugs. 

The  new  sjstem  is  strongly  connected  to  the  old  work  at  two 
intervisible  stations,  both  of  which  were  occu])ied  and  angles  observed 
to  a  third  old  station.  Including  the  two  occupied  old  stations,  there 
are  19  first-order  and  19  secondary  stations  in  the  new  system.  A 
7,000-meter  base  has  been  laid  out  in  the  flat  coastal  plain  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  sj'stem. 

Seven  quadrilaterals  are  required  to  connect  the  old  work  to  the 
new  base  line,  one  of  the  figures  having  a  center  point  with  only  one  of 
its  diagonals  visible.  The  axial  distance  through  the  net  is  75  miles, 
and  the  strength  of  the  figures,  as  computed  from  the  reconnaissance 
plot,  gives  the  value  for  Hi  as  40.  Two  first-order  stations  not  nee<led 
in  the  control  of  the  boundary  have  been  located  on  the  summits  of 
prominent  volcanos,  Suchitan  and  Santa  Ana,  respectively  in  Cluate- 
mala  and  in  El  Salvador.  These  stations  were  located  with  a  view  to 
the  future  extension  of  the  system  into  each  country,  as  they,  together 
with  certain  other  stations,  will  alford  an  e.xeellent  base  for  starting 
any  such  extension  work  that  may  he  contemplated. 

Both  (iovernments  have  expressed  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  complete 
set  of  first  order  observing  eejuipment  to  be  used  on  future  internal 
surveys.  The  commission  has  therefore  |)ur<'hased  the  following  in¬ 
struments,  which  will  be  used  on  the  demarcation  work  and  then 
divided  equally  between  the  two  (iovernments; 

Two  Wild  first-order  theodolites,  newly  designed  type  no.  3,  with 
electrical  equipment  for  night  observing  and  extra  base  plates  for 
placing  the  instrument  on  observing  platforms.  These  instruments 
read  direct  to  Jfo  of  a  second. 

Two  Z<*iss  second-order  thoedolites,  type  no.  2,  reading  direct  to 
1  second. 

Twenty  observing  lights,  made  in  accordance  with  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  (’oast  and  (Jeodetic  Stirvey. 

Six  Invar  .5()-me,ter  ribbon  tapes,  heat-treated  by  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  These  tapes  have  been  standardized  by  the 
I’nited  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Two  .50-meter  steel  tapes  for  staking  base  lines. 

Two  sets  of  base  line  tap<‘  stretching  a|)|>aratus,  made  to  the 
specifications  of  the  United  States  (’oast  and  (leodetic  Survey. 

The  angle  observations  on  the  new  system  were  started  on  February 
10,  19:i7,  with  two  parties  w(»rking  on  o|)posite  sides  of  the  chain  of 
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(luiulrilaterals.  Mr.  V.  J.  Hanrahan,  wlio  grained  his  expc'ricncc  in 
this  class  of  work  in  1935  under  Lieut.  Lushene  and  later  in  1930  did 
some  additional  first-order  work  with  very  satisfactory  results,  is  in 
chargee  of  field  work  and  is  acting  as  observer  in  the  fii-st  party.  The 
second  party  is  under  the  chaise  of  a  capable  engineer,  wbo,  however, 
has  had  little  experience  in  fii-st-order  observing.  The  latest  reports 
from  the  field  parties  indicate  that  the  work  is  progressing  very  well, 
and  the  closures  in  the  fii^st  figures  are  e.xcellent. 

During  the  1935  survey  considerable  trouble  was  experienced  with 
the  intersections  of  the  secondary  stations.  Plans  had  been  worked 
out  in  the  office  to  provide  for  at  least  three  intersections  on  each  of 
these  points,  but  in  the  actual  field  work  a  number  of  these  points  were 
observed  only  twice,  with  the  result  that  the  computations  of  their 
positions  could  not  he  checked  by  a  second  triangle. 

In  order  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  secondary  stations  in  the  1937 
work  to  a  higher  grade  of  accuracy,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  third 
observing  party  for  these  secondary  stations.  This  party  is  provided 
with  a  Zeiss  theodolite,  reading  directly  to  1  second.  All  secondary 
points  are  to  be  occupied  by  this  third  party,  and  sets  of  six  directions 
will  be  observed  on  tbe  primary  stations.  This  pi-ocedure  will  provide 
am|)le  data  for  computing  the  positions  of  these  stations  with  second- 
order  accuracy,  even  where  two  directions  only  can  be  obtained  to  a 
secondary  i)oint. 


LOC’ATION  OK  eai.N’CII'AI.  AUl’S  OK  T Kl ANOC I.ATION  HKTWKKN  rXlTEl)  .STATES 

AND  I'ANAMA. 
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The  secondary  points  are  located  at  short  intervals  along  the 
approximate  boundary,  and  they  will  he  used  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  stadia  traverse  of  that  line.  The  geographic  positions  of  the 
intermediate  monuments  between  these  secondary  stations  will  he 
obtained  from  the  adjusted  traverse  lines,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
methods  used  on  the  ffoiuluran  boundary. 

The  commission  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  employ  the  same 
lightkeepers  who  had  worked  with  the  former  commission  on  the 
1935  survey.  Some  of  the  engineering  students  of  the  University  of 
San  Salvador  are  also  being  trained  in  this  work,  and  recently  this 
university  published  a  small  booklet  containing  the  code  signals  used 
in  night  communication  between  the  various  field  parties  on  first- 
order  work.  Thus  grows  the  local  interest  in  this  class  of  work. 

The  commission  is  establishing  a  new  astronomic  station  and 
Laplace  azimuth  station  at  the  base  line  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
.Vrrangements  were  made  with  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  for  further  cooperation  in  this  astronomic  work,  and  Lieut. 
K.  W.  Woodworth,  with  the  necessary  equipment,  has  been  detailed 
to  conduct  it.  The  instruments  were  shipped  on  April  2  to  a  point 
on  the  Pacific  coast  near  the  base  line,  and  Lieut.  Woodworth  sailed 
from  New  York  on  April  17. 

With  this  third  astronomic  position  available  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  provisional  datum,  it  is  hoped  that  corrections  can  he  calculated 
for  the  deflection  of  the  verticals  at  the  three  stations  and  that  a  more 
acctirate  value  can  he  established  for  the  basic  datum  of  these  surveys. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  Ocotepefjue  ])recise  arc  of  triangulation, 
which  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean  across  Central  America,  should  he 
accepted  as  the  basic  geodetic  control  net  for  all  that  region  and  that 
efforts  should  he  made  to  have  all  future  work  of  a  precise  nature  in 
the  area  tied  to  this  arc.  With  this  belief,  it  is  only  natural  to  desire 
that  every  effort  he  made  to  establish  an  accurate  geographic  position 
for  the  base  station  of  this  <latum. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  writer  has  had  many  occasions  to 
consult  with  the  Imited  States  C’oast  an<l  Geo<letic  Survey  aiul  also 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  concerning  geodetic  and 
mapping  problems.  He  wishes  to  take  this  opj)ortunity  to  thank 
sincerely  both  of  these  organizations  as  a  whole,  and  also  many  of 
their  individual  members,  for  their  kindness  and  extremely  useful  aid. 
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SHORTWAVE  BROADCASTING 
AND  LATIN  AMERICA' 

PHILIP  L.  BARBOUR 

S(’ATTKRED  through  the  20  Latin  American  countries,  some  150 
short-wave  broadcasting  stations  are  in  operation  or  about  to  operate. 
A  few  more  are  listed  as  installed  hut  temporarily  off  the  air.  Others 
are  so  near  the  border  line  between  amateur  stations  and  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  that  it  is  difficult  to  allocate  them  properly.  A  few  are 
merely  “testing”.  No  more  definite  figure  than  “some  150”  stations 
can,  therefore,  be  given. 

However  that  may  he,  150  stations  operating  in  or  close  to  the 
international  short-wave  hands  is  a  large  number  for  a  relatively 
restricted  portion  of  the  globe.  In  proj)ortion  to  popidation,  no 
other  section  of  the  world,  probably,  contains  as  many  as  Latin 
America.  Nor,  surely,  does  any  one  language  enjoy  the  short-wave 
broadcasting  facilities  accorded  to  Spanish.  With  but  one  or  two 
Portuguese-  and  Frencb-speaking  stations  each  in  Brazil  and  Haiti, 
there  still  remain  nearly  150  short-wave  broadcasters  whose  tongue 
is  that  of  Cervantes  and  I^ope  de  Rueda.  Literally  covering  the  49- 
meter  international  band,  and  e.xtending  far  to  both  sides  of  it.  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  broadcasters  radiate  programs  of  music,  talks,  news, 
propaganda,  and  advertising  from  the  time  the  firet  rays  of  the  sun 
gleam  on  the  broad  e.xpanse  of  the  Amazonian  flood  until  long  after 
another  day  is  born  over  Japan’s  sea.  Why  this  extraordinary  de¬ 
velopment  in  short-wave  broadcasting  in  Latin  America,  then;  and 
how  did  it  come  about?  Where  are  the  150  stations,  and  what  is 
their  relation  to  international  short-wave  broadcasting? 

An  answer  to  each  of  these,  and  other,  questions  is  the  object  of  this 
article.  “In  a  general  honest  thought  and  common  goo<l  to  all  .  .  .” 

DISTUIBUTION  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  SHOUT-WAVE  BKOADCASTERS 

l^eaving  out  of  consideration  the  ratlio-telephonic  stations  occasion¬ 
ally  (or  regularly)  leased  for  the  purpose  of  broadcasting,  the  numbers 

'  This  article  is  based  on  the  latest  available  material.  Fre<|uent  changes  ar^  taking  i)lace,  the  more 
recent  of  which  may  not  have  t)eeti  include<l. — Editor. 
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of  short-wave  stations  ai)j)arently  now  o])erating  in  the  Latin  Aineriean 
eonntries  are  as  follows: 


Arg(‘ntiiia _  1  (with  two  fro((Ucncies) 

Holivia .  . . .  2  (recently  acciuired  by  Governineiit 

and  temporarily  inoiK'rative) 

Itrazil . . 1 

Chile. .  2  (plus  one,  testing) 

Colombia _ 21 

Costa  Rica _  6 

Cuba _ 8  (or  9) 

Dominican  Republic _ 20 

Kenador _  15 

K1  Salvador _ None  (?) 

Ciiiatemala . 3 

Haiti _ 2 

Honduras _ 3 

Mexico _ _ 19 

Nicaragua _  8 

Panama. .  9 

Paraguay _  None  (?) 

Peru.. . 10 

rruguay _  ..  1 

Venezuela _  19 


While  these  fif^ires  are  not  necessarily  aeenrate  (being  based  only 
in  part  on  official  lists),  it  is  snjterfieially  evident  that  there  are 
strangely  vaiying  tendencies  in  short-wave  broadcasting  development 
>n  the  various  Latin  American  Republics.  Brazil,  the  largest  country 
in  area  and  population,  has  htit  one  privately-owned  station,  the 
operation  of  which  is  at  jtresent  in  doubt;  and  Argentina  has  only  one 
station  (with  two  fre(iuencies)  now  broadcasting.  Even  though  both 
of  these  countries  have  regidar  “official  programs”  broadcast  on  short 
wave  through  the  courtesies  of  radio-telephonic  stations,  it  is  obvious 
that  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  short  wave  there.  The  Dominican 
Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  though  one  of  the  smaller  and  less 
popidous  repid)lics,  has  as  many  as  20  available  short-wave  trans¬ 
mitters  and  ranks  second  only  to  Colombia  in  actual  number.  Mexico 
and  Venezuela  rank  higb  in  number  of  short-wave  broadcasters,  wbile 
Uniguay  has  a  single,  (lovemment-owned-aind-operated  short-wave 
station,  and  El  Salvador  ami  Paraguaiy  have  none  at  all.  (The  Par- 
aguaayaii  short-wave  station  is  said  to  be  temporarily  non-operative.) 
Ecuador,  despite  the  lo  stations  listed,  has  but  one  or  two  wbich  are 
audible  beyond  its  confines,  and  the  remaining  countries  are  “de¬ 
cently  supplied”. 

As  seen  in  the  foregoing,  the  area  and  popidation  of  the  various 
countries  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  growth  and  present 
development  of  short-wave  broadcasting.  (Jeography,  and  particu¬ 
larly  topography,  however,  seem  obviously  to  enter  into  the  matter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Dominican  Repid)lic,  all  of  the  countries 
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C'ourteay  of  Radio  **E1  Mundo." 

LONd  AND  SHORT  WAVE  ANTENNAE  OF  RADIO  “EL  Ml'NDO,"  BUENOS  AIRES. 

in  which  10  or  more  short-wave  stations  are  found  are  hifjhly  moun¬ 
tainous — in  two  senses  of  tiie  word.  Even  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
topography  renders  radio-communication  difficult  and  uncertain  on 
long  wave.  The  Colombian  broadcasters,  furthermore,  have  gone  to 
considerable  trouble  to  demonstrate  the  inappropriateness  of  “stan¬ 
dard”  long-wave  freipiencies  for  broadcasting  in  mountainous  districts. 
Bolivian  radio  operators  confirm  this.  For  reliable  reception,  short¬ 
wave  broadcasting  seems  consequently  to  he  necessary  in  some 
countries. 

Still  speaking  geographically,  the  presence  of  many  short-wave 
transmitters  in  the  countries  which  “straddle”  the  Andes  and  the 
Central  and  North  American  mountain  chain  does  not  explain  the 
existence  of  the  many  short-wave  stations  in  Cuba  and  the  other 
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island  republics.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  tropical 
conditions  unfavorable  to  long-wave  broadcasting  and  reception. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  Frecpient  electrical  storms, 
minor  mountain  ridges,  and  the  pro.ximity  of  the  sea  may  justify  the 
presence  of  a  seemingly  disproportionate  number  of  short-wave  broad¬ 
casters  in  some  of  the  smaller  countries.  Area  seems  not  to  matter. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  that  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina, 
with  more  than  half  of  both  population  and  area  of  all  Latin  America, 
have  hut  three  broadcasting  stations  in  toto,  not  counting  the  tele¬ 
phonic  stations.  It  is  also  interesting  that  the  Uruguayan  station  is 
Government-operated,  and  that  the  other  two  republics  mentioned, 
with  a  single  privately-ownetl  station  each,  leased  radio-telephonic 
facilities  for  government  programs.  With  continuous  short-wave 
broadcasting  being  limited  to  Montevideo’s  CXA-4,  Radio  “El 
Mundo’’  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  PRA-8  in  Pernambuco,  it  is  apparent 
that  private  enterprise  in  short-wave  broadcasting  in  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Uruguay  is  not  encouraged. 

Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia ;  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Hon¬ 
duras — these  six  republics  also  are  little  interested  in  short-wave 
broadcasting.  One,  two,  or  three — or  no  stations  at  all — seem  to  be 
sufficient.  Long-wave  broadcasting  can  take  care  of  the  countrj^’s 
needs.  Panama,  with  its  eight  or  nine  short-wave  broadcasters, 
represents  another  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  two  continents. 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  seem  to  be  “feeling  their  way’’. 

In  short,  if  one  will  draw  on  a  globe  a  slightly  irregidar  triangle, 
leaning  toward  the  west,  with  Tia  Juana,  Mexico,  as  its  apex,  and 
with  a  roughly  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  Lake 
Titicaca  and  the  Pacific  as  its  base,  that  triangle  will  contain  practically 
all  of  the  short-wave  broadcasting  stations  in  Latin  America,  a  large 
portion  of  the  mountainous  region,  and  most  of  the  territory  where 
radio-intercommunication  is  difficult.  The  irregidar  quadrilateral 
composed  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Aq;entina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay, 
will  show  more  communication  by  way  of  land  and  air,  and  less 
development  of  short-wave  broadcasting.  The  south  temperate  zone 
and  the  tremendous  territory  drained  by  the  Amazon,  the  Rfo  dc  la 
Plata,  and  their  tributaries  contain  the  republics  where  nature  has 
made  less  difficult  the  problem  of  communication — with  excep¬ 
tions.  .  .  . 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SHOUT-WAVE  BUOADCASTING  IN  LATIN  AMEKICA 

Radio  broadcasting  in  Latin  America  seems  to  have  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremes  of  South  America:  Per¬ 
nambuco,  Brazil,  and  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  Soon  after  the  World 
War  two  amateurs,  Senhor  Oscar  Moreira  Pinto  and  Senor  C'arlos 
Cordovez  established  themselves  as  radio-operators  of  consequence 
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ill  the  days  when  the  KDKA,  WGY,  and  Daventry  stations  were 
about  all  the  world  had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  short-wave  broadcasters. 
Their  stations  have  grown  in  power  and  importance  over  the  15  inter¬ 
vening  years,  and  further  development  may  be  e.xpected.  According 
to  the  latest  reliable  information,  the  Pernambuco  station  has  recently 
installed  a  more  powerful  transmitter  which  would  make  it  audible 
over  all  America  were  it  not  for  its  location  on  the  crowded  49-meter 
band.  Senor  Cordovez’s  PRADO  station  has  a  clear  channel,  how¬ 
ever,  and  is  to  be  heard  at  least  as  faraway  as  New  York  City  with 
good  volume  and  enviable  clarity. 

P'or  a  number  of  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Pernambuco  and 
Riobamba  stations,  Latin  America  directed  its  attention  primarily 


(’ourten)’  of  Departaniento  de  Propaitanda.  Miniaterio  da  Juatica  e  Nefcociua  Interiors.  Kto  de  Janeiro. 


INTERNATIONAL  RADIOTELEPHONE  BOOTH  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO- 

to  the  development  of  long-wave  broadcasting.  A  number  of  amateur 
short-wave  stations  came  into  existance,  to  be  sure,  but  little  was 
done  toward  increasing  the  short-wave  broadcasting  equipment  of 
Latin  America.  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the 
Cnited  States  were  then  slowly  building  up  their  short-wave  trans¬ 
mitters,  which  now  offer  such  regular  service  to  the  world  in  general. 
At  first  the  programs,  as  well  as  the  technical  means  for  broadcasting, 
were  largely  experimental.  Later,  England  may  possibly  be  said  to 
have  set  the  example  for  special  programs  of  interest  to  people  living 
in  other  countries,  by  supplying  entertainment  and  “instruction”  of 
interest  to  the  entire  British  Empire.  In  covering  the  Empire,  the 
British  short-wave,  station  at  Daventry  had  to  supply  something  of 
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broader  interest  than  merely  English  news  and  music  of  local  import¬ 
ance.  Hence  the  present  general  appeal  of  the  Daventry  news- 
bulletins  and  the  world-wide  scope  of  the  Daventry  programs  as  a 
whole,  despite  their  strictly  Anglo-Saxon  background. 

Germany  and  Italy,  though  not  possessed  of  “Empire”,  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  England,  and  were  for  some  time  leaders  in  the 
broadcasting  of  musical  programs  of  world-wide  interest.  For 
regular  transmission  of  opera,  Italy  ])robably  leads  all  other  countries 
even  today.  France,  too,  has  been  building  up  her  short-wave 
broadcast  programs  until  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  world 
interest.  Russia,  though  apparently  more  interested  in  radio  as  a 
medium  for  political  propaganda,  has  offered  an  occasional  program 
of  international  interest.  And  finally  the  United  States,  despite  a 
tendency  to  retransmit  programs  appropriate  only  for  long-wave 
hroadcasts,  is  slowly  initiating  short-wave  programs  which  may  have 
interest  and  appeal  for  other  countries. 

During  these  developments  in  short-wave  hroadcasts  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  South  America  remained  comparatively  back¬ 
ward.  Little  interest  was  taken  in  short-wave  broadcasting  except 
as  a  kind  of  toy.  Generally,  however,  short-wave  broadcasting  began 
to  be  too  common  a  thing  to  be  overlooked.  Short-wave  receivers 
became  something  within  the  reach  of  the  average  pocket,  and 
technical  improvements  were  made  to  such  a  degree  that  some 
reliability  could  be  attached  to  short-wave  reception.  (The  writer 
recalls  the  unsatisfactory  reception  of  a  broadcast  of  a  talk  which  he 
made  as  recently  as  1930  from  Senator  Marconi’s  yacht — and  the 
unreliability  of  even  more  recent  attempts  at  international  hook¬ 
ups.)  Latin  America  then  began  to  interest  itself  in  short-wave 
broadcasting. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  short-wave  broadcasting 
is  as  recent  as  1934  in  Latin  America.  Since  then,  however,  many 
stations  have  been  opened,  and  many  amateurs  have  converted  them¬ 
selves  into  professional,  commercial  broadcasters.  More  stations 
are  being  built,  and  scarcely  a  month  passes  but  what  some  new  short¬ 
wave  station  “takes  to  the  air”.  The  few  available  short-wave 
channels  are  overcrowded  already.  Extension  of  the  international 
short-wave  bands  is  apparently  going  to  be  asked  for  during  the 
coming  radio  conference  at  Cairo.  Yet  Latin  America  seems  so  far 
to  have  paid  little  attention  to  fundamental  qualities  of  short-wave 
broadcasting,  and  to  have  given  little  thought  to  a  possible  justifica¬ 
tion  for  its  150  stations — with  more  to  come. 

CENEHAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SHORT-WAVE  BROADCASTING 

\\  Idle  the  writer  does  not  profess  to  be  a  radio  technician  in  any 
sense,  certain  technical  features  of  broadcasting  as  a  whole  are  obvious 
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to  him.  One  of  these  is  that  low-frequency,  long-wave  radio  trans¬ 
mission  is  limited  by  distance  and  by  power.  As  the  frequency  is 
increased,  and  the  wave  length  is  shortened,  greater  and  greater 
audible  distance  is  achieved,  until  such  high  frequency  is  attained 
that  the  radio  waves  leave  the  earth  entirely — and  again  the  audible 
distance  is  shortened  until  it  is  this  time  limited  to  approximately 
the  visual  distance. 

Within  the  chain  of  radio  frequencies  best  suited  to  reception 
nectls,  international  conventions  have  placed  certain  restrictions  on 
the  utilization  of  its  sections.  One  long  section,  at  the  low-frequency, 
long-wave,  end  of  the  chain,  has  been  left  clear  for  “local”  broad¬ 
casters.  While  certain  variations  in  the  limits  of  this  section  exist 
as  between  various  countries,  little  serious  difficulty  is  encountered 
because  of  the  limited  audibility  horizon  of  the  low-frequency  trans¬ 
mitters.  AMiere  some  interference  between  stations  in  contiguous 
countries  has  arisen,  the  problem  has  thus  far  been  solved  by  amicable 
discussion.  As  the  frequency,  and  consequently  the  carrying  power, 
of  the  transmitters  has  been  increased,  however,  an  international 
agreement  became  necessary  in  order  that  mutual  interference  might 
lie  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Thus  it  was  that  certain  other  sections  of  the  radio  chain  were 
specifically  assigned  to  short-wave  broadcasters  for  their  use,  and 
others  were  reserved  for  code  stations  and  other  transmitters  of 
noncontinuous  operation.  At  the  time  when  these  additional  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  chain  were  given  over  to  broadcasting,  under  the  name 
of  short-wave  bands,  but  few  broadcasting  stations  were  on  the  air, 
and  still  fewer  were  continuously  on  the  air.  It  was  only  logical 
that  space  for  a  comparatively  restricted  number  of  short-wave 
stations  (about  90)  should  have  been  allocated  at  the  beginning.  By 
assigning  so  few  “free”  channels  and  coupling  up  on  other  channels 
it  was  possible  to  accommodate  the  demands  of  nearly  all  countries 
as  regards  short-wave  broadcasting  facilities. 

Today,  so  far  as  the  European  stations  are  concerned,  there  seems 
to  be  little  confusion  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement.  Although 
England,  (lermany,  and  Russia,  for  instance,  operate  occasionally  on 
anywhere  from  5  to  15  different  frequencies  each,  this  operation  is 
neither  contemporaneous  nor  continuous,  but  is  rather  seasonal  and 
according  to  the  time  of  day.  Confusion  being  avoided  in  the  higher- 
freipiency  bands  through  international  agreement,  the  lower-fre¬ 
quency,  49-meter  band,  slightly  more  restricted  as  to  reception  area, 
was  allowed  to  shift  for  itself  to  a  certain  extent.*  There  was  less 
danger  of  interference  there. 

It  was  thus  that  Latin  America  literally  pounced  on  the  49-meter 
band  when  short-wave  broadcasting  began  to  develop  there.  The 
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first  stations  were  of  comparatively  low  power,  with  resultant  mini¬ 
mizing  of  the  danger  of  interference,  especially  across  the  wide  sweej> 
of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  For  a  time,  all  was  well. 

As  more  and  more  stations  were  licensed,  however,  and  as  the  power 
of  each  was  increased,  it  was  noted  that  the  presence  of  so  many 
stations  on  one  hand  led  to  interference — or  heterodyne.  With 
little  or  no  effectiveness  to  the  international  control  of  assigned  fre¬ 
quencies,  the  situation  in  certain  hands  has  hecome  wellnigh  in¬ 
tolerable.  There  being  no  room  left  in  the  international  hands  for 
more  stations,  two  and  even  three  stations  registered  themselves  on 
exactly  the  same  frecpieucy,  stepped  up  their  i)ower  in  order  to  he 
heard,  and  the  present  confusion  came  into  being.  Today,  for 
instance,  there  are  no  less  than  43  stations  licensed  to  operate  in  the 
49-meter  hand  in  Latin  America  alone,  even  though  that  hand  can 
accommodate  hut  16  stations  satisfactorily.  Colombia,  Panama,  and 
Mexico  each  has  a  station  operating  on  the  frecpiency  of  6,030  kilo¬ 
cycles;  Bolivia,  Panama,  and  Mexico  each  have  a  station  on  6,080 
kilocycles;  and  the  freciuencies  between  6,120  kilocycles  and  6,130 
kilocycles  “accommodate”  nine  stations,  located  in  Panama,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Cuba.  The  logical  consequence  is  that 
none  of  these  stations  is  audible  to  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  (The 
Uruguayan  station,  due  to  its  geograi)hical  distance  from  the  others, 
suffers  little  locally,  but  is  not  clear  at  a  thousand  miles’  distance.) 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  either  the  number  of  broad¬ 
casting  stations  must  be  reduced,  or  the  broadcast-bands  must  be 
extended — or  both.  The  necessity  for  this  is  already  recognized  by 
several  Latin  American  countries,  and  Colombia  is  said  already  to 
have  taken  steps  to  disembarrass  the  49-meter  band  of  some  of  her 
16  stations  on  it.  Other  countries  will  undoubte<lly  follow  suit. 

THE  THEOKV  AXI)  SCOPE  OF  SHOUT-WAVE  BKOADCASTIXG 

Assuming  that  some  technical  cure  for  the  present  confusion  in  at 
least  two  of  the  short-wave  broadcasting  bands  will  soon  be  found,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  some  consideration  be  given  there  to  the 
theory  of  short-wave  broadcasting  and  the  scope  of  short-wave 
entertainment.  As  has  been  said  above,  international  convention 
determined  the  dedication  of  certain  sections  of  the  broadcast  band 
or  chain  to  short-wave  broadcasting.  These  sections  are  called, 
according  to  wave-length,  the  49-meter,  the  31-meter,  the  25-meter, 
the  19-meter,  the  16-meter,  and  the  13-meter  hands.  Latin  America 
has  no  short-wave  stations  of  a  frecjuency  higher  than  those  of  the 
19-meter  band,  and  tends  to  concentrate  its  stations  in  the  lower- 
freipiency  49-meter  and  31-meter  bands.  In  between  these  bands, 
however,  some  41  stations  are  now  operating.  Most  of  these  are  of 
low  power,  and  are  not  audible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  1,500  or 
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2, 000  miles.  Some  of  them,  being  amateurish  in  programs,  are  logi¬ 
cally  located  in  the  40-meter  amateur  hand.  The  others  seem  to  have 
chosen  their  freciuency  arbitrarily. 

In  general,  then,  the  Latin  American  stations  are  to  be  found  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  broadcast  spectrum  from  a  little  beyond  the  49-meter 
hand  to  the  high-freiiuency  side  of  the  31 -me ter  band.  In  general, 
too,  the  lower  the  frequency  the  most  local  in  character  are  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  stations.  Because  of  the  jiractical  inaudibility  of  most 
of  these  low-freipiency  stations,  the  writer  thas  to  rely  on  information 
received  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  mail  for  his  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  During  a  recent  trip  throughout  Latin  America,  however,  he 


Courtmy  uf  ('XA  <». 


KILE  KOOM  OK  THE  GOVEKN.MENT  BROAnCASTINO  STATION.  -MONTEVIDEO, 

URUOIAY. 

This  extremely  viiliiuble  (•<)lle<'li<>n  of  reeordinps,  one  i>f  the  largest  in  Latin  .\inerifa.  niiinliers  over  8,000. 

had  opportunity  to  visit  between  (U)  and  7")  stations,  most  of  which 
were  short-wave,  and  is  therefore  able  to  give  some  idea  of  what  these 
broadcast. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  jirograms  of  the  lower-fre(|uency 
stations,  are,  to  rejieat,  loctd  in  character.  They  should  more  logically 
he  broadcast  on  long  wave,  as  most  of  them  also  are,  hut  find  their  way 
over  the  ether  on  short  wave  because  of  diflicult  reception  conditions 
in  several  of  the  countries.  The  writer  was  told  in  Bogota,  for  instance, 
that  a  r),()()()-watt  station  operating  on  long  wave  would  not  be  heard 
loO  miles  away.  In  Manaos,  Bia/.il,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  one  of 
the  long-wave  stations  in  Kio  was  heard  with  comparative  strength 
and  clearness,  despite  nearly  2,000  air-miles  of  intervening  distance, 
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and  not  more  tlian  10,000  watts  efTective  power.  In  Ecuador  con¬ 
ditions  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  in  Colondiia,  and  the  writer  was 
informed  there  that  reliable  reception  was  to  be  had  only  from  the 
short-wave  stations,  particularly  in  the  outlying  districts,  removed 
100  to  200  miles  from  Quito  and  Guayaquil.  In  Mexico,  although 
that  country  is  jiretty  well  covered  with  long-wa\’e  stations,  there  are 
many  short-wave  stations  in  operation  by  the  Government.  The 
absence  of  continuous  prognuns  over  these  stations,  however,  elim¬ 
inates  much  of  the  interference  which  they  might  otherwise  cause. 
Finally,  in  most  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries  in  which  many 
short-wave  stations  are  in  operation,  the  power  of  these  stations  is  so 
low  that  they  do  not  properly  enter  into  the  international  field. 

Short-wave  broadcasting  is  fundamentally  far-reaching.  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  use  it  to  cover  large  territories  otherwise  uncoverable. 
Peru  also  may  have  occasion  for  considerable  development  of  short¬ 
wave  stations  on  that  basis.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  be 
obvious  that  the  coverage  of  countries  by  short-wave  is  not  justi¬ 
fiable  where  the  local  stations  are  of  such  power  that  they  interfere 
with  genuine  international  broadcasts.  This  brings  up  the  question 
of  what  the  fundamental  purpose  of  short-wave  broadcasting  is. 

That  local  coverage  may  recommend  the  use  of  short  waves,  owing 
to  failure  of  long  waves  to  serv  e  this  end,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
short  waves  should  he  used.  Other  nations  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  international  value  or  interest  of  the  programs 
presented,  in  other  words,  should  form  a  basis  for  each  country’s 
licensing  of  short-wave  stations.  Furthermore,  advertising  shoidd  be 
limited  to  an  absolute  minimum,  if  not  eliminated  entirely.  Propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  service  or  excellence  of  a  drug  store  in  La  Paz  or  a  shoe- 
store  in  Managua  is  not  of  interest  to  the  international  listener,  and 
even  reference  to  such  international  products  as  Ford  automobiles  or 
Singer  Sewing  Machines  detracts  from  the  comparative  value  of  inter¬ 
national  programs.  Despite  a  common  knowledge  of  this  fact,  short¬ 
wave  broadcasting  in  all  the  Americas  is  marred  by  incessant  adver¬ 
tising. 

Tnie,  there  are  a  few  programs  jiresented  by  government-controlled 
stations  which  contain  no  advertising.  Brazil’s  well-known  “Brazilian 
Hour”  is  of  interest  internationally,  as  is  the  new  Argentine  “Educa¬ 
tional  Program”  which  is  broadcast  once  a  week  for  about  an  hour. 
There  are  also  the  local-interest  programs  of  Kadio  PRADO,  in 
Riohamha,  Ecuador,  and  the  cultural  programs  of  Montevideo’s 
Goveniment  short-wave  station,  CXA-4.  Chile  presents  an  occa¬ 
sional  program  of  world  interest  through  one  or  another  short-wave 
outlet,  and  Peru,  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico  have  programs 
on  the  air  from  time  to  time  which  are  worthy  of  short-wave  broad¬ 
casting.  Panama  presents  a  unique  news  service  over  one  station, 
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SYMPHONY  OUCUESTK A  OK  THE  O.  S.  S.  O.  D.  R.  E. 

The  (iovernment  radio  service  in  VruRuay  broadcasts  many  fine  programs. 


jind  Hondiirtis  has  a  station  of  occasional  international  interest. 
The  remaining  countries  less  regidarly,  but  always  at  some  time  or 
other,  have  programs  of  real  interest,  with  little  advertising—  or  even 
with  none.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  the  programs  now  being  broad¬ 
cast  are  of  such  low  intrinsic  worth  that  they  would  better  not  be  heard 
at  all.  And  even  when  the  program  is  of  some  interest,  the  advertismg 
is  so  voluminous  and  so  rapidly  and  apathetically  read  that  the  listener 
is  overwhelmingly  tempted  to  turn  to  another  station.  No  broad¬ 
caster  shoidd  be  permitted  to  interrupt  a  presentation  of,  say, 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Caprice  Italien”  every  three  minutes  with  5  to  10 
announcements  of  patent  medicines.  Yet  this  “custom”  is  all  too 
religiously  followed. 

Furthermore,  announcers  of  short-wave  stations  shoidd  realize  that 
short-wave  reception  is  not  always  perfect.  Occasionally  a  listener 
is  interested  in  hearing  the  name  of  the  station  to  which  he  is  listening. 
That  name  shoidd  he  announced  with  sidficient  clarity  and  slowness 
to  he  understood.  When  it  is  difficult  in  some  countries  to  hear  the 
name  of  the  station  over  long  wave,  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to 
catch  it  when  one  is  seated  by  a  loud  speaker  3,000  to  5,000  miles  away ! 
Even  when  the  announcement  of  the  station’s  name  is  made  slowly, 
too,  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  not  always  easy  to 
distingidsh.  In  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  as  in  English,  it  is 
e.xtremely  diflicult  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  letters:  “B”, 
“C”,  “D”,  “E”,  “Cl”,  “P”,  “T”,  “V”,  and  “Z.”  “F”  and  “S”  are 
also  mistakable,  the  one  for  the  other.  While  it -is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  everyone  to  follow  the  customs  and  habits  of  England’s 
station  at  Daventiy^,  the  writer  nevertheless  feels  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  identify  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  some  way  similar 
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to  that  adopted  by  Daventn’.  Although  perhaps  out  of  place  in  this 
article,  the  following  suggested  names  for  the  identification  of  two 
groups  of  letters  which  are  easily  confused  will  illustrate  the  point. 
The  words  have  been  chosen  for  their  relative  unniistakability: 


Spanish 

Portuguese 

1  French 

English 

H 

Broadcasting 

Broadcasting  _ 

Broadcasting 

Broadcasting. 

(\ 

Centro, 

Centro 

Centre.. 

Center. 

I) 

Oirecta 

Uireita 

1 tirecte 

Direct. 

V. 

Valvula 

Valvula, 

Valve.- 

Valve. 

F._. 

Francis 

France? 

Fran?ais 

.1  French. 

s. 

Sur . 

Sul,  . 

Sud 

..|  South. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  short-wave  hroailcasters  will 
realize  that  short-wave  broadcasting  per  ne  implies  an  international 
audience.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  produce 
programs  of  interest,  announcements  of  clarity,  and  technical  perform¬ 
ance  of  worth.  Rehroadcasting  of  local  programs  should  he  limited 
to  those  of  possible  international  significance,  and  announcements  of 
purely  local  pertinence  should  be  eliminated. 
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COOPERATION  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  GOVERNMENT  IN  VENEZUELA 

MICHAEL  O'SHAUGHNESSY 

Editor,  O'Shaughnessy's  Oil  Bulletin 

V  knp:zukla  is  the  tliird  largest  oil  producing  country  in  the 
world,  its  current  production  being  at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred 
thousand  barrels  a  day,  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  Among  the  producing  companies  are  three  of  the 
largest  organizations  in  the  world  of  industry.  The  first  fully 
organized  foreign  geological  exploration  expedition  in  oil  history  was 
sent  to  Venezuela  by  the  General  Asphalt  Com])any  in  1912.  The 
oil  industry  in  that  country  assumed  world  importance  in  the  early 
twenties  when  the  Barrosa  no.  2  well,  one  of  the  hugest  in  oil  history, 
blew  itself  in  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  La  Rosa  field. 

Relations  between  the  industry  and  the  Government  are  most 
cordial.  Cooperation  between  the  two  is  based  on  confidence  of  the 
Government  in  the  industry  and  the  industry  in  the  Government. 

.Tuan  Vicente  Gomez,  while  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  world 
pei-sonages  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  really  belonged 
to  the  nineteenth.  Had  his  lot  been  cast  in  the.  United  States,  he 
would  have  been  numbered  among  the  captains  of  industry,  the 
“empire  builders.”  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  be  dominated  the 
destinies  of  his  country,  under  a  government  democratic  in  form  but 
dictatorial  in  substance.  He  died  on  Dec.  17,  1935.  He  had  kept 
his  country  in  peace  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  inaugurated  a 
national  highway  building  program,  introduced  modern  agriculture 
and  cattle  breeding,  at  least  on  his  own  haciendas,  promoted  industry, 
paid  off  the  country’s  foreign  debt  and  left  a  balance  in  the  Treasury 
in  excess  of  the  internal  debt.  During  the  last  decade  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Venezuelan  army  was  reorganized  by  General  Eleazar 
Lopez  Contreras  into  an  armed  force  which,  though  small,  is  as  well- 
disciplined,  well-e<iuipped,  and  efficient  as  any  in  the  world. 

Upon  the  death  of  General  Gomez,  General  Lopez  Contreras  was 
chosen  as  Provisional  President  and  issued  a  momentous  document, 
pledging  himself  to  work  out  a  constitutional  representative  democ¬ 
racy  and  announcing  an  enlightened  program  of  social  justice  to  meet 
twentieth  centurj*  human  needs.  By  his  patience,  wisdom  and  fidelity 
to  his  ideals,  he  brought  the  country  safely  through  the  disorders 
incident  to  the  transition  from  tlie  previous  regime  with  a  minimum 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CAPORAL  CAMP,  LAGUNILLAS. 
To  the  left  may  be  seen  office  employees'  houses. 


of  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  He  called  for  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  interests  and  all  classes  in  the  Republic  to  assist  in  realizing 
his  ideals.  The  oil  industry  responded  immediately  by  amplifying 
and  speeding  up  its  program  of  measures  for  social  welfare  which  it 
had  been  developing  during  the  previous  15  j^ears. 

The  program  of  cooperation  of  the  oil  industry  in  Venezuela  with  the 
Government  for  the  public  welfare  covers  a  wide  field  but  for  the 
present  greatest  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  problems  of  housing  and 
medical  care.  In  the  first  great  construction  operation  in  the  tropics, 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  was  found  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  such  an  operation  to  provide  modern  housing  and  medical 
care  for  labor. 

GENERAL  LABOR  CONDITIONS 

Venezuelan  labor  available  in  the  early  days  of  oilfield  operation  was 
unfamiliar  with  work  in  modern  industry  and  with  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  unskilled  labor  had  to  be  recruited  from  farmers  and 
fishermen.  The  better  class  of  Venezuelans,  that  is,  those,  who  had 
had  educational  advantages,  were  unwilling  to  engage  in  field  activi¬ 
ties  and  consequently  could  be  used  only  in  “white  collar”  work.  It 
is  the  fixed  jiolicy  of  all  companies  to  use  Venezuelan  citizens  wherever 
possible  and  to  promote  such  workmen  to  positions  of  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  as  rapidly  as  their  educational  qualifications  and  training  will 
permit. 
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(lood  wupjcs,  better  living  conditions,  free  medical  attention,  and 
practical  training  in  both  field  and  office  has,  over  a  period  of  years, 
developed  a  large  number  of  Venezuelan  citizens  into  practical  and 
competent  oilfiekl  workers.  Many  have  developed  into  skilled  work¬ 
men  and  artisans  of  various  classes  so  that  now  the  machine  shops, 
blacksmith  shops,  carpenter  shops,  electrical  shops,  and  refineries  are 
largely  manned  by  Venezuelans.  A  constantly  increasing  number  of 
Venezuelans  are  occupying  resiionsible  positions  in  all  departments  of 
the  oil  industry  in  that  country. 

The  companies  maintain  a  department  in  their  head  offices,  with 
representatives  in  all  fields,  terminals,  etc.,  the  head  of  which  acts  as  a 
liaison  officer  between  the  governments,  local  and  federal,  in  any 
differences  arising  between  employer  and  employee  and  takes  care 
that  the  labor  laws  of  the  country  are  complied  with. 

Without  the  above  social  services,  the  lowest  money  wage  for  un¬ 
skilled  labor  paid  in  the  oil  industry  in  Venezuela  is  very  much  higher 
than  that  prevailing  in  other  industries  or  in  agriculture. 

HOUSING 

The  oil  companies  in  Venezuela  for  some  years  have  been  building 
houses  for  their  employees.  All  have  adopted  the  general  policy  of 
providing  houses  for  all  their  permanent  employees  and  have  made 
very  substantial  appropriations  for  additional  housing  during  the  years 
1937-38. 

These  houses  are  constructed  in  colonies  as  near  the  company’s 
operations  as  possible.  Generally  speaking,  the  houses  range  in  size 
from  two  to  eight  rooms  to  accommodate  single  men  or  one  or  more 
families,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  A  typical  house  may  he 
described  as  follows;  brick  or  4-inch  concrete  block  exterior  and  interior 
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walls,  cement  floor,  screened  and  sluittered  windows,  elevated  corni- 
gated  iron  roof  with  air  space  open  to  the  exterior  over  the  ceiling, 
and  painted  any  color  satisfactory  to  the  tenants  thereof.  Each 
such  house  has  installed  in  it  an  inside  shower  hath  and  sanitary 
flush-type  toilet,  elevated  gas  plate  for  cooking  in  the  kitchen,  electric 
light  in  all  rooms,  permanent  hooks  in  the  walls  of  all  living  rooms  and 
bedrooms  for  sleeping  hammocks,  and  suitable  laundry  facilities 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  house.  ^\J1  houses  are  located  on  individ¬ 
ual  lots,  set  well  apart  fromthe  street  line  as  well  as  from  other  houses. 
Tenants  of  each  house  may  lay  out  their  respective  yards  in  the  form  of 
lawns  or  may  set  out  shnibberx"  of  their  own  choosing.  The  companj’^ 
will  plant  suitable  trees  along  the  street.  Each  colony  is  fenced  and 
properly  policed.  Playgrounds  for  the  children,  a  schoolhouse, 
athletic  field  with  grandstand,  etc.  are  provided  for  each  colony.  In 
some  communities  a  commissar\'  building  is  also  provided  by  the 
company,  which  is  conducted  by  a  local  merchant  for  the  convenience 
of  employees  and  also  to  insure  reasonable  prices. 

MEDICAL  CAKE 

Before  oil  operations  can  even  commence  in  the  Tropics,  the  com¬ 
panies  must  take  extensive  preventive  measures  against  tropical 
diseases,  dysenteiy,  malaria,  fevers,  etc.,  in  the  way  of  expensive 
sanitation,  which  benefits  not  only  the  oil  company  workers,  but  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

All  companies  maintain  general  hospitals  at  important  terminals, 
provided  with  the  most  modem  equipment  and  staffed  by  experienced 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  nurses.  Smaller  hospitals  are  maintained 
in  all  camps  and  first-aid  stations  are  numerous  throughout  the  oil 
country.  Generally  speaking,  all  employees  of  the  companies  and  tfieir 
families  receive  medical  service  free  of  charge.  In  some  instances  a 
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small  charge  is  made  for  the  families  of  better-paid  employees.  Such 
chaises,  when  made,  however,  are  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
employee  to  pay  and  payment  is  extended  over  a  considerable  period. 

The  medical  programs  of  the  oil  companies  have  made  a  very  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  health  of  the  nation.  Medical  and  hygienic 
services  provided  by  the  oil  companies  in  isolated  camps  are  the  only 
medical  services  available  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

EDUCATION 

A  major  item  in  the  social  program  of  the  Lopez  Contreras  adminis¬ 
tration  is  the  wide  extension  of  educational  facilities  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  oil  companies  have  undertaken  to  provide  educational 
facilities  for  the  children  of  their  employees.  Modem  school  buildings 
are  being  erected  by  the  companies  throughout  the  oil  country. 
Venezuelan  teachers  are  employed  wherever  possible.  A  program  of 
primary  education  is  provided  for  the  children  and  vocational  training 
for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  Classes  for  adults  are  becoming  quite 
numerous  and  attendance  is  growing.  Curricula  in  all  cases  are  under 
the  supervision  of  governmental  authorities. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  oil  company  educational  programs  is  to 
provide  tuition  in  Spanish  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  in  English  for  the 
Venezuelans  and  as  a  consequence,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  social 
cooperation  between  these  groups  is  already  noticeable. 

OTHER  SERVICES 

As  before  stated,  each  of  the  above-described  housing  colonies 
includes  a  sports  field  with  a  grandstand,  a  baseball  diamond,  tennis 
courts,  etc.  An  intercompany  baseball  league,  in  which  both  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Venezuelans  take  part,  is  one  of  the  most  popidar 
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ATHLETIC  FIELD,  LAGUNILLAS. 

The  field  is  reserved  (or  the  exclusive  use  of  latwrers  of  the  oil  company. 


typos  of  amusement.  Employees’  clubs  are  numerous  throughout 
the  oil  countiy-.  The  clubhouses  are  attractive  and  provide  moving 
picture  and  radio  entertainment.  Dancing  facilities  are  provided  in 
tile-floored,  open-air  pavilions.  There  are  several  golf  courses  which 
are  popular  with  the  better-paid  employees,  who  are  also  interested 
in  yachting.  Intercompany  regattas  are  a  prominent  part  of  the 
social  life. 

The  oil  companies  have  recently  inaugurated  a  savings  plan  for  all 
employees,  to  which  they  are  permitted  to  contribute  as  much  as  10 
percent  of  their  earnings,  and  to  which  the  companies  make  substan¬ 
tial  contributions.  The  plans  nm  for  five  years.  Although  they 
have  been  in  operation  for  but  a  short  time,  it  is  reported  that  from  20 
to  60  percent  of  the  employees  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this 
important  provision  for  social  security.  In  regions  where  banking  fa¬ 
cilities  are  not  available,  the  companies  act  as  a  bank  for  those  of  their 
employees  who  wish  to  leave  their  savings  with  the  company. 

GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  OIL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  above  is  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  the  oil  companies’ 
contribution  to  the  social  welfare  of  their  employees.  Further 
contributions  are  made  by  the  industry  to  the  welfare  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  people  as  a  whole.  Roads  built  through  the  jungle  to  drilling 
sites  in  the  wildcat  areas  become  important  means  of  transportation 
for  the  local  population.  The  main  camps  grow  into  thriving  little 
villages  and  even  small  towns,  to  which  the  oil  companies  furnish 
electricity,  gas,  water  services,  and  sanitary  facilities.  The  oil  com¬ 
panies  are  cooperating  with  the  Government  in  the  building  of  the 
model  tow'n  of  Ciudad  Ojeda,  which  is  to  replace  the  present  towii  of 
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La^unilhis.  Modem  dwelling's,  a  market,  school,  hospital,  and  other 
public  buildinjrs  are  to  be  built,  the  streets  paved,  a  sewerage  and 
water-supply  system  installed,  and  gas  and  electric  facilities  provided. 
Oil-company  water  terminals  greatly  stimulate  local  commerce. 
Oil-company  pay  rolls  and  company  jmrchases  from  local  producers 
are  becoming  important  factors  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  interior. 
The  royalties,  taxes,  etc.,  paid  by  the  oil  companies  to  the  Oovernment 
constitute  between  30  and  40  jiercent  of  the  national  revenue. 

The  above  describes  very  inadecpiately  a  program  of  cooperation 
between  industry  and  government  for  the  general  welfare  of  a 
nation,  a  program  which  can  conceivably  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  future  of  Venezuela  and  is  of  intense  interest  to  indus¬ 
trialists,  economists,  and  statesmen. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS 
AND  THEIR  PROBLEMS^ 

WILLIAM  BERRIEN 

[[‘art  /) 

If  it  may  be  said  that  praiseworthy  modern  Spanish  music  begins 
witli  the  twentieth-century  “renaissance”  that  stemmed  from  Felipe 
Pedrell  and  is  essentially  a  product  of  our  century,  it  is  ecjually  true 
that  the  serious  music  of  representative  Latin  American  composers  is 
an  even  more  recent  growth.  Such  isolated  figures  as  Carlos  Gomes, 
whose  Lo  Schiaro  and  II  Guarany  are  Brazilian  in  subject  and  setting 
but  not  in  musical  idiom,  do  not  create  a  music  typically  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can.  One  need  go  back  no  farther  than  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  to  find  the  beginnings  of  a  serious  music  whose  composers  are 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  create  a  language  adequate  to  e.\- 
press  musically  the  life  and  emotions  of  their  respective  countries. 
If  in  Spain  such  composers  as  Falla,  Ilalffter,  and  Elizalde  have  made 
conspicuous  progress  toward  the  crystallization  of  a  new  idiom,  the 
composers  of  Latin  America  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  very  beginning 
of  such  a  task.  And  yet,  the  great  energy  and  sincerity  with  which 
the  present  generation  of  Latin  American  composers  has  approached 
the  creation  of  a  new  music  augurs  well  for  the  early  accomplishment 
of  their  desire.  A  world  justly  apprehensive  regarding  the  impasse 
reached  by  modern  European  music  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  efforts 
of  contemporary  Latin  American  composers,  however  slight  may  he 
the  inventory  of  really  significant  works  from  these  composers  to  date. 
Their  attempt  should  recommend  itself  to  our  e.xpectant  attention 
because  the  majority  of  these  composers  are  conscious  that  their  art 
is  still  in  the  e.xperimental  stage  and  that  their  goal  of  creating  an 
independent  music  requires  their  most  serious  efforts. 

In  the  United  States  we  may  share  this  general  interest  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  contribution  of  Latin  America  to  the  dev'elopment  of  world- 
music.  But  in  addition  we  are  interested  because  our  composers  also 
are  busy  at  the  task  of  creating  a  new  music;  because  whatever  prog¬ 
ress  is  made  in  Latin  America  should  affect  America  as  a  whole;  and 
because  for  us  Latin  American  music  is  immediately  appealing  be¬ 
cause  its  beauties  are  compatible  with  our  own  musical  taste.  The 
works  of  such  outstanding  Latin  Americans  as  Villa-Lobos  and  Carlos 
C'havez  presented  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade  liave 
merited  intelligent  interpretation  by  our  most  representative  musical 


I  Keprinted  from  The  Modern  l.angungt  Forum,  Fchruury  Itt'lT. 
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societies,  enthusiastic  praise  from  a  number  of  our  leadin';  critics,  and 
an  increasing  interest  and  appreciation  from  discriminating  audiences 
throughout  our  country.  Works  of  a  less  serious  nature  have  become 
familiar  to  us  through  the  jirograms  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
recitalists  in  the  United  States  and  through  the  broadcasts  of  Pan 
American  programs  from  Washington  and  New  York.  Little  by  little 
we  are  coming  to  know  of  the  musical  activities  of  our  Latin  neighbors, 
hut  too  few  of  us  are  cognizant  of  the  magnitude  of  their  musical 
program  and  the  impressive  (pialities  of  their  leading  composers. 

Before  mentioning  these  composers  and  their  most  representative 
works,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  materials  with  which  they 
work.  Latin  America  is  exceedingly  rich  in  indigenous  instruments; 
the  composer  may  summon  these  instruments  to  his  aid  in  creating 
a  music  that  is  at  once  authentic  and  original.  Modern  European 
composers  have  stressed  the  value  and  manifold  functions  of  percus¬ 
sion  instruments.  Such  typical  Latin  American  instruments  of  this 
class  as  the  giilro  and  the  clave  combine  a  richness  of  sonority  and  a 
rhythmic  precision  not  to  be  duplicated  among  the  conventional 
European  instruments,  and  their  effectiveness  may  be  heightened  by 
bringing  into  jilay  an  endless  variety  of  Latin  American  drums.  In 
addition  to  these  may  be  listed  the  banjo,  for  which  Latin  American 
composers  have  discoveretl  heretofore  unsuspected  uses.  The  Colom¬ 
bian  maracas,  the  mnajasi  aztecoft,  and  such  intimate  instruments  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro’s  carnival  as  the  ciiica.'i,  reco-reco,  cavaquiiiho,  chocalho, 
and  caixinha  offer  limitless  possibilities  for  the  achievement  of  subtle 
nuance  in  rhythm  and  sonority.  In  addition  to  the  great  number  of 
such  popular  instruments  employed  daily  by  small  orchestras  and 
groups  of  strolling  musicians,  the  Latin  American  composer  has  at  his 
disposal  the  numerous  primitive  instruments  of  the  Incas  and  Arau- 
canians  in  Peru  and  f’hile,  and  such  unique  instruments  as  the  Bolivian 
nicus  aiul  the  erque  of  northern  Argentina,  the  possibilities  of  which  for 
large  orchestras  remain  to  he  explored.  The  space  limitations  of  this 
article  do  not  permit  even  a  summary  description  of  these  interesting 
and  unusual  instruments  or  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  enormous 
variety  of  others  employed  by  such  peoples  as  the  Kolias  of  Bolivia 
and  the  Afro-American  inhabitants  of  rural  Brazil.*  But  those  who 
have  heard  even  a  few  of  these  e.xotic  instruments  will  realize  that  the 
possibility  of  their  use  in  conjunction  with  all  the  instruments  of  the 
conventional  orchestra  constitutes  a  notable  advantage  for  the  com¬ 
poser  who  wishes  to  achieve  a  musical  expression  completely  new  in 
sonority,  richness,  and  rhythm. 

For  content  Latin  American  comjiosers  may  draw  on  that  veritable 
storehouse  of  melodic  and  harmonic  ins])iration — the  folk  music  of 

*  .''ee  U.  I’artMles,  “Inslrunipiitos  imiskulps  de  kw  Kolltis,"  IMitin  latinaamrricano  dr  miisica.  H  (l.itna. 
IKJti),  pp.  77-Kt. 
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the  various  countries.  Of  truly  indigenous  music  very  little  is  yet 
known,  and  that  little  is  known  by  too  few  for  it  to  have  been  assim¬ 
ilated  to  the  point  where  it  noticeably  affects  modern  Latin  American 
music  in  general.  (Villa-Lobos,  Chavez,  and  Isamitt  are  notable 
e.xceptions  here.)  Hut  research  is  constantly  being  conducted  in  the 
fiehl  of  the  music  of  such  highly-developed  aboriginal  cultures  as 
those  ol  the  Incas  and  Aztecs,  and  diligent  investigations  in  Arau- 
canian  music  and  the  music  of  the  autochthonous  tribes  of  Hrazil 
have  unearthed  a  wealth  of  thematic  material  for  the  composers  of 
Latin  America.  In  speaking  of  the  relative  value  of  different  epochs 
in  Mexican  musical  history,  Carlos  Chavez  does  not  hesitate  to 
suggest  that  in  point  of  force  ami  originality  the  epoch  of  aboriginal 
culture  is  perhaps  the  juost  important  of  all.  And  this  may  be  true 
of  all  other  Latin  American  countries  boasting  aboriginal  cultures  rich 
in  artistic  expression.® 

The  sources  for  the  study  of  this  early  music  are  the  chronicles  of 
the  concpierors,  certain  treatises  left  by  ancient  Indians,  and  the 
music  of  the  Indians  in  the  more  isolated  regions  of  Latin  America, 
who  even  today  sing  and  play  a  music  totally  different  from  that  of 
their  urban  neighbors,  and  continue  practically  unchanged  a  number 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors  which  require  a  musical 
accompaniment  employing  instruments  unlike  any  imported  with  the 
Spanish  conquest  and  the  founding  of  the  colonies.  The  richness  of 
this  indigenous  music  should  constitute  a  valuable  common  heritage 
and  bond  for  all  Latin  American  composers — a  heritage  they  can  no 
more  afford  to  ignore  than  the  disciples  of  Pedrell  coidd  have  ignored 
the  music  of  Cabezon,  Milan,  Vas(iuez,  Pisador,  Fuenllana,  and  other 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century,  long  neglected  by  Spanish  com¬ 
posers  prior  to  Pedrell. 

Hut  this  little-known  indigenous  music  does  not  represent  the  only 
source  of  melodic  themes,  harmonic  structures,  and  rhythmic  patterns 
peculiar  to  Latin  America.  Each  of  the  three  dominant  components 
in  the  ethnic  make-up  of  Latin  America — Spanish  (Portuguese  for 
Hrazil),  Indian,  and  African — has  contributed  its  individual  element. 
And  the  popular  music  resulting  from  the  intermixing  of  any  of  these 
elements  represents  the  most  immediately  accessible  musical  heritage 
of  Latin  America  today.  A  good  jmrtion  of  this  jiopular  mestizo 
music  will  be  found  to  com])are  favorably  with  the  best  folk  music 
in  the  world  today.*  .lust  as  serious  composers  of  the  United  States 

>  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  regard  that  in  writing  of  Ch&vez’  work,  lioth  .\aron  ('o|ilan<l  and  I'uul 
Kosenfel'l  liave  stresse<l  the  advantage  which  a  musician  siicli  as  Chavez  has— in  l)eing  at>le  to  latirow  from 
a  rich  meliMiic  source  ami  to  lose  liimself  in  an  ancient  civilization— over  the  connK)sers  of  the  Cnited  States, 
whti  have  no  advance<l  aixiriginal  culture  in  wliich  to  seek  the  starting  (mint  of  an  inde|iendent  .\inerican 
masic. 

<  I  use  the  term  metliro  tliroughout  the  article  to  designate  music  to  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  racial 
elements.  In  some  reimhlics  of  .South  .\mericH  this  is  calltsl  mtiiiica  rrioUa. 
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reject  as  unauthentic  ami  banal  the  majority  of  pseudo-popular  tunes 
crooned  in  our  country,  so  Latin  American  musicians  discard  the  trite 
caje-chiintani  sentimentalities  in  theii’s. 

Since  the  colonial  period,  however,  there  has  nourished  throughout 
Latin  America  an  almost  endless  variety  of  gemdnely  popular  music 
for  song  and  dance.  A  scale  of  inexhaustible  shades  is  offered  by  the 
melodic  and  rhythnuc  richness  of  the  Colombian  bambuco;  the  Afro- 
Cuban  son  and  rumba;  the  Peruvian  yarari  and  marinera;  the  Mexican 
cancion  huaponyo  and  corrida;  the  Porto  Kican  plena;  the  Chilean 
caeca;  the  Bolivian  huayno;  the  ridalita,  yato,  pericon,  triste,  ranfhera, 
and  media  cana  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay;  the  samba,  7nacumba,  and 
bafitque  of  Brazil.^  These  and  a  score  of  other  etpially  popidar  forms 
offer  the  composer  thematic  material  for  every  possible  mood  and 
encompass  the  expression  of  the  most  divergent  emotional  states: 
no  music  could  afford  a  sharper  contrast  than  the  stately  grace  of  a 
pericon  or  the  frenzy  of  a  macumba  or  the  tropical  sensuality  of  a  son. 
And  this  variety  of  mood  may  often  be  achieved  by  the  Latin  American 
composer  without  searching  beyond  the  musical  frontiers  of  his  own 
people.  This  is  especiallj'  true  with  regard  to  countries  such  as 
Brazil,  Me.xico,  and  Peru,  whose  varied  topography  and  climate  have 
liermitted  completely  distinct  types  of  culture  to  flourish  within  the 
confines  of  a  single  republic. 

In  1.41  tin  America,  activity  in  composition  is  most  intense  in  Brazil, 
Me.xico,  Cuba,  Argentina,  Chile,  I'ruguay,  ami  Peru.  Composers  in 
other  Latin  American  Republics  are  beginning  slowly  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  evolution  of  an  independent  American  music,  but  have 
not  made  comparable  progress.  The  tradition-bound  composers  of 
Colombia  have,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  folk  material  at  their  dis- 
jiosal,  achieve<l  no  expression  suflicicntly  forceful  and  original  to 
bear  comparison  with  the  writings  of  Jose  Eustaquio  Rivera  or  German 
Arciniegas.  Nor  does  the  music  of  Ecuadorean  composers  share  the 
fresh  and  dynamic  power  of  the  novels  of  an  Icaza  or  an  Aguilera 
Malta.  Political  conflicts  and  general  backwardness  have  retarded 
the  <leveloi)ment  of  serious  music  in  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Porto 
Rico.  And  the  Central  America  which  gave  us  Ruben  Dario  has 
given  us  nothing  in  music  worthy  of  special  note.  But  occasional 
works  of  interest  from  these  countries  and  the  general  excellence  of  a 
good  jHirtion  of  the  music  written  in  the  seven  republics  first  men¬ 
tioned  give  sullicient  evidence  that  a  new  art  which  must  commaml 
the  respect  of  all  interested  in  music  is  already  under  way. 

As  might  be  expectetl,  the  North  American  republic  which  has 
contributed  most  to  the  ilevelopment  of  Latin  American  music  is 
Me.xico.  The  musical  nationalism  of  our  southern  neighbor  had  its 

*  These  itopular  forms  nflrn  np|>rar  in  more  than  one  I'ountry;  the  son,  in  Mexico;  the  huat^o,  in  Peru; 
tlic  ciitca,  in  Kolivia  ami  Peru,  etc. 
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initiator  in  Manuel  Ponce,  who  in  1912  launched  a  nioveinent  popular¬ 
izing  the  coucion  mexivana  and  who  directed  the  attention  of  composers 
toward  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  regional  dances.  Ponce,  in 
his  treatment  of  song  material  now  familiar  to  all  of  us,  such  as  Ks- 
trelUta  and  ..1  la  orilla  de  vn  palmar,  proved  himself  an  honest  musician 
of  taste  and  leadership.  His  rhapsodies,  while  no  great  works  from 
the  point  of  view  of  composition,  determined  the  course  of  the  music 
of  his  generation.  The  forceful  convictions  of  this  composer  and  the 
new  impulses  awakened  by  the  Revolution  provided  decisive  criteria 
in  the  cementing  of  a  national  musical  culture.  Ponce  is  still  active, 
and  his  melodic  gift  and  importance  as  a  pioneer  in  the  formation  of  a 
Mexican  musical  consciousness  assure  him  a  high  place  in  the 
history  of  music  in  his  country.  But  the  figure  whose  musicianship, 
creative  gift,  and  general  culture  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
Mexican  music  and  assured  him  a  place  in  Latin  America  second  only 
to  Villa-Lobos,  is  Carlos  Chavez.  Chavez  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  musical  public  of  the  I'nited  States.  We  have  learned  to  admire 
his  integrity  as  a  composer  from  the  performances  of  his  work  by 
such  men  as  Stokowski  and  Koussevitsky,  and  as  a  conductor,  from  his 
own  directing  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  We  shall 
have  additional  opportunity  to  judge  his  work  and  his  conducting 
when  he  appears  as  leader  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  this  winter, 
and  it  is  news  of  prime  importance  in  the  American  musical  world  that 
he  will  at  one  of  the  concerts  he  then  directs  give  the  world  premiere 
of  his  latest  score,  Pirdmide.  In  asseverating  that  Chavez’  music  is 
one  of  the  first  authentic  signs  of  a  new  world  with  its  own  new  music, 
.\aron  (.’opland  writes  as  follows:  “(’arlos  ('havez  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  1  know  of  a  thoroughly  conteinjumiry  composer.  Without 
consciously  attemi)ting  to  he  ‘modern’,  his  music  indubitably  succeeds 
in  belonging  t(»  our  own  age.  This  is  so  not  merely  he<'ause  he  can 
on  occasion  contrive  intricate  rhythms,  or  because  he  prefers  linear 
to  vertical  writing,  or  because  he  composes  ballets  rather  than  operas. 
These  things  alone  do  not  constitute  modern  music.  But  ('havez  is 
essentially  ol  our  own  day  because  he  uses  his  composer’s  gift  for  the 
ex|)ression  of  objective*  beauty  of  viniversal  significance  rather  than  as 
a  mere  means  of  self-expression,  (’omposing  to  him  is  a  natural 
function,  like  (*ating  or  sleeping.  His  music  is  not  a  substitute  for 
living,  hut  a  manifestation  of  life.  It  e.\em|)lifies  the  complete  over¬ 
throw  of  nineteenth-century  (lermanic  ideals  which  tyrannized  over 
music  for  more  than  a  hiimin'd  years.  It  propounds  no  problems, 
no  meta|)hysics.  (’havez’  music  is  extraordinarily  healthy;  it  is 
clear  and  clean-s<»utiding,  without  shadows  or  softness.  Here  is 
absolute  music  if  ev«*r  there  was  any.”*’’ 

*  .\ar«n  ('o|ilan<l,  “('arias  Cliaver. - .\le\ican  ('iini|><)s«T,” /l7«<rifow  t'limixiMrii  on  Avitrkan  Aliitic,  oil. 
Henry  Cowell,  Slanfor<l  Cnixersily  I'ress,  IWH,  pii.  Kfj  IlXt.  .Sce  also  II.  Weiiistor  k,  "Carlos  Cliaver," 
Munical  Qiiartf rlt,  Ofl.  KWi,  pp.  CJ.V44<1. 
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Tlie  possessor  ol  an  inthnate  and  thoroiifrh  knowledge  of  tlie  indi¬ 
genous  nuisie  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  the  ine'<tizo  jnusic  flourishing 
since  the  days  of  the  colonies,  Chavez  has  dedicated  his  own  admirable 
gifts  and  training  to  the  service  of  integrating  the  various  sources 
of  a  true  Mexican  tradition.  Disdaining  the  “didaetieisin”  of  the 
(lenuan  and  French  conservatories,  he  has  gone  back  to  the  ancient 
culture  of  his  land,  temporarily  eclipsed  by  servile  Europeanism,  and 
found  there  the  common  bond  for  Mexican  composers  of  totlay.  This 
is  not  to  he  compared  to  the  going  back  of  a  Strawinsky  to  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  for  C'havez  feels  that  tor  Mexico  the  past  is  as  alive  as 
the  present,  since  the  present  is  the  natural  consecpience  of  the  past. 

(’havez’  earlier  music  comprises  two  chamber  ensembles  Exdgonox 
and  Knenjiii;  three  sonatinas  for  piano,  violoncello,  ami  violin;  a 
sonata  for  four  horns  and  a  piano  sonata;  The  Four  Suns,  an  Aztec 
ballet;  and  “II.  P.”  {Horse  Foicer:  Dance  of  Men  and  Machines). 
Mis  music  has  a  distinctly  Mexican  flavor,  but  is  no  mere  incorporation 
of  Indian  melodies  into  a  loose  formal  scheme.  What  is  Mexican  in 
his  music  is  the  essence;  the  themes  are  his  own  and  what  folk  in- 
lluence  there  is  has  been  so  thoroughly  assimilated  that  the  result  is 
doubly  effective  because  the  means  are  subtle.  His  idiom  is  compact, 
clear-cut,  and  virile;  on  fimt  hearing,  it  impresses  the  listener  as  hard 
and  unlyrical,  all  sentimentality  and  facile  voluptuousness  having 
been  carefully  avoided.  But  its  relative  inflexibility  is  due  to  the 
honest  handling  of  primitive  materials  and  never  to  the  deliberate 
cultivation  of  the  ugly  ''pour  epater  le  bourgeois."  Chavez’  recent 
Anti'jona  and  Sinfonla  india  have  addetl  considerably  to  his  status  as 
a  composer:  the  effectiveness  of  his  directness  is  heightened  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  command  of  form  and  a  sonority  richer  than  that  which  character¬ 
ized  his  earlier  work.  Much  may  he  expected  of  a  composer  who  has 
achieved  so  complete  an  autonomy  at  the  age  of  3(». 

Next  in  importance  to  ('havez  among  contemporary  Mexican 
musicians  is  Silvestre  Kevueltas,  whose  discernment  as  a  conductor 
has  won  him  unstinted  praise  and  whose  most  recent  music  has  dis¬ 
closed  unsuspected  resources  in  a  composer  long  admired  for  his 
fertility  of  invention  and  dexterity  in  orchestration.  Julitin  ('arrillo 
is  known  to  us  mainly  through  his  experimentation  with  the  "sonido 
trece":  hut  his  i)rogress  in  this  direction  is  hut  one  phase  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  an  exceptionally  well-roumled  musician  and  a  tireless 
stiuhait  of  the  classics.  "Sonidit  trece"  music  consists  of  works  em- 
|)l(»ying  (piartcr-,  eighth-,  and  sixteenth-tones;  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  Mexico  in  the  composing  of  music  employing  intervals 
of  less  than  the  conventiomd  half-ste|),  especially  by  ('arrillo  and 
(Idincz  .Vnda.  In  our  cmintry,  ('harles  Ives  has  ])rove*l  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  such  intervals  for  suggesting  “the  feeling  of  a  country  fiddler 
who  phiys  music  with  scales  tuned  unconvci\tionally.’’  But  in  Latin 
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America,  the  need  for  smaller  intervals  may  make  itself  more  impera¬ 
tive  {renerally.  Anyone  who  has  heard  natives  singing  Andean  folk 
songs  will  realize  immediately  that  the  intervals  are  not  always  those 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  And  when  the  singer  is  forced  to  sing 
with  piano  accompaniment  he  invariably  sings  off  pitch.  The 
introduction  of  new  intervals  gives  the  Latin  American  composer  an 
opportunity  for  greater  exactness  in  recreating  the  music  of  the  people 
and  offers  an  added  variety  and  effectiveness  to  his  score. 

In  Cuba  the  most  prominent  of  the  new  composers  are  Amadeo 
Koldan  and  Alejandro  Garcia  Caturla.  The  music  of  Roldan  has 
been  performed  with  success  in  various  European  capitals  and  created 
a  most  favorable  impression  when  heard  in  this  country  in  New  York 
and  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  His  use  of  Afro-Cuban  themes  in  a  large 
number  of  works  for  orchestra  and  chamber  groups  has  shown  him  to 
be  the  possessor  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  music  of  his  country 
and  a  musical  technician  of  great  skill.  Besitles  the  Afro-Cuban 
ballet  La  rebambaramba  and  the  choreographic  mystery  El  milagro  de. 
Atwgville,  he  has  composed  several  magnificent  songs  to  the  poems  of 
the  great  Cuban  Negro  poet  Nicolas  Guillen  entitled  Motivos  de  son. 
Roldan  is  first  violin  of  the  Habana  String  Quartet  and  in  1932  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Habana  Pliilharmonic  Orchestra.  A  rich 
imagination,  a  great  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  commanding  musician- 
ship  are  revealed  in  the  music  of  Roldan  and  have  won  for  him  a  high 
place  in  Latin-American  music,  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  critics  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Although  Garcia  Caturla  has  just  turned  30,  he  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  considered  a  composer  of  unlimited  promise  in  his 
native  land.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  Ids  music  has  awakened  great 
interest,  and  as  performed  by  the  Pldladelphia  Symi)hony  Orchestra 
under  Stokowski  proved  that  the  young  composer  possesses  indisput¬ 
able  creative  gifts  and  that  he  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  resources 
of  the  modern  orchestra.  Some  years  ago,  Garcia  Caturla  wrote 
concerning  the  development  of  Cuban  music:  “in  order  ...  to  arrive 
at  a  genuinely  Cuban  music,  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  the  living 
folklore.  This  should  be  polished  until  the  crudities  and  exterior 
iidluences  fall  away;  sane  theoretical  disciplines  should  be  applied, 
and  invented  to  be  suitable,  the  same  as  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  different  European  countries.  When  this  is  done,  Cuban  music 
will  take  its  place  with  the  music  of  older  peojdes.”  ^  His  live  Cuban 
dances  and  his  Yambo-0  and  Rumba  for  large  orchestra  show  that  he 
is  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  achieving  new  orchestral  colors  by  the 
employment  of  unique  Cuban  instruments.  And  these  and  his 
Jiembe  for  chamber  combination  show  that  he  has  put  into  practice 

"A.  Oarcfa  Catiirla,  “The  Oevclopment  of  Cuban  Music,”  American  (’ompoiers  on  American  Manic 

I.C.,  p.  17i. 
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tlie  theoretical  disciplines  which  he  maintains  should  he  observed  in 
writing  compositions  based  on  Cuban  folk  themes. 

Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  Peru  taken  its  place  among  Latin 
American  nations  seriously  at  work  in  the  creation  of  a  new  music. 
Two  young  composers,  Carlos  Sanchez  Malaga  and  Roberto  Carpio, 
are  the  leading  spirits  in  a  generation  hut  recently  aware  of  the  mine 
of  melodics  and  rhythmic  patterns  in  the  music  of  Peru’s  past.*  In 
this  Republic  the  varieties  of  folk  material  are  even  greater  in  Peru 
than  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.® 

Whereas  Peruvian  composers  have  attempted  only  music  of  limited 
scope,  musicians  of  Chile  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  carrying  on 
a  program  as  vital  as  it  is  ambitious.  The  creation  of  a  public 
sutliciently  discerning  to  support  the  ambitious  efforts  of  representa¬ 
tive  composers  has  been  largely  due  to  the  vision  and  tireless  initiative 
of  Domingo  Santa  Cruz,  dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
Univei’sity  of  Santiago.  Musical  taste  in  Chile,  as  in  the  rest  of 
America,  had  been  vitiated  by  a  diet  of  the  waltzes  of  Chopin,  the 
rhapsodies  of  Liszt,  and  the  more  obvious  Italian  operas.  It  was  the 
task  of  Sefior  Santa  Cruz  to  pui-ge  Chileans  of  what  he  called  the  Italian 
epidemic.  lie  accomplished  this  by  teaching  musicians  to  love  tndy 
great  music  by  taking  part  in  its  presentation,  and  in  recent  years  the 
standard  of  orchestral  and  choral  programs  in  Santiago  has  been  com- 
jiarable  to  that  maintained  in  musical  capitals  throughout  the  world. 
The  Santiago  Syinjihony  Orchestra  is  one  of  the  finest  in  America, 
and  olFers  composei-s  an  incentive  to  attempt  the  more  ambitious 
forms.  Several  tours  of  this  orchestra  to  the  smaller  cities  of  Chile 
have  helped  to  develoji  an  alert  musical  consciousness  in  the  prov¬ 
inces.  And  the  work  of  the  Sociedad  Bach  has  acquainted  many  jiarts 
of  Chile  with  the  masterpieces  of  choral  art. 

Impressionism  was  relatively  late  in  appearing  in  Chile  and  there 
is  too  large  a  residue  of  this  movement  in  its  music.  Its  indigenous 
tradition  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  Peru  or  Mexico;  and  its  mestizo 
music  is  not  so  varied  as  that  of  its  neighbor  Argentina.  These  dis¬ 
advantages  make  all  the  more  significant  tlie  progress  which  the 
Chileans  have  made  toward  the  achievement  of  an  idiom  unmistakably 
individual,  if  somewhat  less  American. 

In  addition  to  Santa  Cruz  there  are  at  least  five  other  composers  of 
distinction:  Humberto  Allende,  Alfonso  Leng,  Prospero  Biscpiertt, 
Carlos  Isamitt,  and  Samuel  N egrete  Woolcock.  Many  critics  consider 
Allende  the  leading  composer  of  Chile.  His  work  as  the  guiding  spirit 

•  The  best  ammnt  of  recent  Peruvian  music  is  C.  Rayeada's  “Panorama  musical  del  Peru,”  lioktin 
/alinoamrricttno  dr  rnHsica,  II,  (Lima,  19301,  pp.  109-215. 

•  The  desire  of  younc  Peruvian  composers  to  develop  a  music  worthy  of  the  rich  indiKenoiis  trailition 
and  comparable  to  that  of  other  lending  Latin  .\merican  countries  received  additional  stimulus  from  the 
riH-ent  visit  of  the  lender  of  the  movement  Amtricanisnw  musical.  Professor  Francisco  Curt  Lanpe,  whose 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  furtherance  of  music  throughout  South  .\merira  I  shall  dis<'uss  in  the  se<'ond 
instalment  ol  this  article 
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of  intiiiy  iinportsint  figures  in  Chilean  music  has  won  him  the  gratitude 
of  composers  and  public  alike.  Two  symphonic  poems,  Escejws 
caiiipesinas  and  La  voz  de  las  calles,  demonstrate  Allende’s  power  to 
incorporate  popular  material  into  these  more  elaborate  stnictures. 
As  a  composer  of  songs  he  has  shown  what  many  Latin  American 
composers  lack:  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  limitations  of  the 
voice.  The  Chilean  tonada  he  has  frequently  used  for  lai’ge  orchestra 
and  for  the  piano.  His  iomdas  and  preludes  for  this  instrument  are 
unusually  varied  in  mood  and  color,  and  some  of  these  shorter  pieces 
are  exquisite  confections  of  perfumed  delicacy.  Allende’s  importance 
not  only  as  a  composer  but  as  a  teacher  and  as  the  leading  force  in 
the  orientation  of  modern  Chilean  music  is  graciously  acknowledged 
by  so  distinguished  a  contemporaiy'  as  Carlos  Isamitt.’®  Isamitt 
himself  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  educators  of  Chile  and  the  outstand¬ 
ing  authority  of  Araucanian  folklore.  His  many  compositions  include 
chamber  music,  a  symphonic  poem,  songs,  and  numerous  works  tor 
the  piano.  His  most  recent  work  comprises  settings  of  Araucanian 
motifs  which  call  attention  to  the  power  and  variety  of  a  music  long 
considered  barren.  Bisquertt  and  Leng  have  both  composed  a  large 
number  of  songs  and  works  for  the  piano,  as  well  as  symphonic  poems 
and  chamber  music.  Each  has  composed  operas  as  well.  Famous 
works  of  Spanish-Ainerican  literature  have  jirovided  the  inspiration 
for  two  of  Leng’s  best  works:  Jorge  Isaac’s  Maria,  upon  which  Leng 
based  his  first  opera,  and  Pedro  Prado’s  Alsino,  uixm  which  he  based 
a  magnificent  symphonic  poem.'*  Domingo  Santa  Cruz  is  known  as  a 
comi)oser  mainly  for  his  piano  works,  which  range  from  the  channing 
Inidffenes  iniant'des  (two  series) — now  piquant,  now  poignant — to  his 
powerful  Cinco  poemas  trd/jicos,  replete  with  a  rare  and  dark  beauty 
seldom  surpassed  in  modern  music.  Only  his  disinterested  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  elevating  the  musical  taste  of  the  Chilean  general 
])uhlic  has  ke|)t  him  from  producing  a  larger  volume  of  work  in  recent 
years.  But  the  quality  of  the  work  he  has  produced  is  uniformly 
e.xcellent. 


I'amitt,  “Aniitaciones  silre<le<l>ir  >le  lliiiiilierto  Allcmi)',”  IMelin  latinonmerirann  de  miieica,  II,  (l.iiiia. 
I'.t.'Vi  ,  i>i>.  zi:  Jt: 

l.pni.’‘s  work  is  slinlitMl  hy  Jorge  rrriiliii  iti  liis  “Alfonso  I.cnK,  su  ohrii  y  su  esW'tica,’’  Ifriietn  di  arh, 
I.  (Santiago,  June  July,  pp.  I.)  21. 
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SEBASTIAN  E.  VALVERDE 

Attache  to  the  Dominican  Legation  in  Washington, 


IN  all  Ainerioa  there  is  probably  no  eity  which  contains  more 
historical  treasures  than  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  ancient  and  noble  city  of  Santo  Dominfio  de  Guzman,  now  known 
as  Ciudad  Trujillo,  was  the  "olden  gate  through  which  European 
culture  was  first  passed  on  to  the  native  races  of  America,  the  city 
privileged  to  be  the  center  and  mainspring  of  the  earliest  colonial 
life  in  this  hemisphere.  Few  cities  guard  as  faithfully  as  does  the 
Dominican  capital  its  memories  of  the  Columbus  family  and  its 
Spanish  atmosphere,  or  take  greater  pride  in  their  traditions  and  their 
noble  origin.  The  illustrious  stones  of  this,  the  first  See  in  America, 
are  still  fragrant  with  legends,  just  as  long  ago  the  conquistadors 
made  the  city  fragrant  with  heroism.  It  was  from  the  shores  of  this 
metropolitan  city  that  Cortes  sailed  away  in  proud  bold  ships  for 
Mexico,  Diego  de  Velasquez  for  Cuba,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  for  Puerto 
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Kico,  Alonso  de  Ojeda  for  Tierra  Firine,  Juan  de  Esquivel  for  Jamaica, 
Francisco  Pizarro  for  Peru,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  for  Panama,  and 
Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  for  Santa  Marta. 

The  ancient  city  of  Santo  Domingo  was  the  bitter  prison  of  the 
illustrious  Discoverer  of  America  and  the  gay  court  of  his  son  Don 
Diego,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  and  Governor  ot 
Hispaniola,  and  the  latter’s  noble  wife.  Dona  Marfa  de  Toledo  y 
Rojas.  It  is  an  oft-repeated  saying  that  this  city  is  a  shrine  of 
•American  history. 

The  ancient  quarter  of  the  city  still  keeps  almost  intact  its  colonial 
aspect.  Enclosed  within  its  walls,  fortifications,  and  gates,  many  of 
which  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  there  still  stand  many 
structures  of  long  ago.  One  of  them  is  the  proud  and  medieval  palace, 
from  which  two  generations  of  the  Columbus  family  ruled  the  Spanish 
possessions  of  the  New  World  and  in  which  lived  and  died  so  many 
scions  of  this  illustrious  house;  another  is  the  bastion  from  which  Count 
Penalva  defeated  the  besieging  forces  of  Admiral  Penn;  and  many 
imposing  mansions  of  Spanish  nobles  yet  remain,  with  coats  of  arms 
cut  in  their  thick  stone  walls  and  grilles  of  lace-like  wrought  iron  work 
at  the  windows.  One  may  yet  marvel  at  the  noble  structure  which 
housed  the  First  Royal  Pontilical  Cnivei-sity  of  America,  whose  courses 
gave  to  the  metropolitan  city  the  glorious  title  of  “Athens  of  the  New 
World.”  There  rise,  as  yet  intact,  the  towers  and  domes  of  temples 
many  hundred  years  old,  stone  structures  grim  on  the  outside  hut 
resplendent  with  precious  metals  ami  gleaming  tiles  within.  Of  all 
these  treasures,  however,  none  is  so  great  as  the  Cathedral. 

Magnificent,  monumental,  inqiosing,  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral, 
Primate  of  the  Indies  and  Minor  Basilica,  stands  facing  the  former 
Plaza  Mayor.  With  its  superb  thick  walls,  whose  stones  have  taken 
on  a  fascinating  tawny  gray  tone  in  the  course  of  centuries,  its  ex¬ 
terior  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  Spanish  basilica. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  cathe<lral  has  no  unity  of  style,  hut  blends 
with  exijuisite  harmony  details  of  one  period  or  another,  the  dominant 
lines  of  the  interior  are  early  (Jothic.  Its  three  •spacious  and  awe 
ins|)iring  naves  exten<l  under  fine  Gothic  rihhe<l  vaidts  sustained  by 
carved  stone  columns.  The  grace  and  naturalness  with  which  these 
columns  meet  the  interlacing  arches  are  reminiscent  of  the  charm  and 
elegance  of  tropical  palms.  The  whole  interior  is  imbued  with  an 
atmosphere  of  otherwonlliness  ami  reverence.  Eight  enters  through 
the  laaiutiful  stone  filigree  of  its  arches  and  rose  windows  ami  is 
reflected  from  the  richly  colore*!  tiU'sin  splaslu's  of  varit'gat*'*!  hues. 
.V  fanlastic  elha-t  is  giv*‘n  by  the  magnificent  harro«|m'  altars,  where 
camlh's  burn  by  the  humlr*'*!  amid  the  gol«l  ami  silver,  to  fi>rm  a 
lace  work  «*f  sparkling  light  against  the  didl  black  of  the  ancit'nt 
malit)gany . 
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The  dominant  lines  of  t  he 
interior  are  early  <  lot  hit-. 


Tlie  walls  of  this  temple  have  been  enriche<l  with  magnificent 
paintings,  high  reliefs,  and  decorative  figures  of  great  artistic  value. 
Archbishops  and  nobles  have  emblazoned  their  escutcheons  on  these 
walls,  just  as  Charles  V  had  the  double-headed  eagle  of  his  imperial 
coat  of  arms  set  at  the  top  of  the  high  altar  as  an  emblem  of  his 
might. 

liy  a  resolution  of  Pope  Paul  III,  at  the  request  of  Charles  V,  the 
cathedral  became  the  seat  of  the  Metropolitan  in  1540,  thus  making 
the  city  the  center  of  Christianity  in  the  Indies  with  ecclesiastical 
authority  over  all  lands  discovereil.  Many  of  the  altars  and  decora¬ 
tions  which  enrich  its  three  naves  and  15  chapels  date  from  this  j)eriod. 
In  this  temple  are  relics  and  jewels,  the  gifts  of  jnonarchs  and  pontiffs, 
which  testify  to  the  magnificence  with  which  it  was  endowed.  Among 
the  many  treasures  it  possesses  are  magnificent  lecterns  of  solid  silver 
wliich  were  a  gift  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  a  custodia  of  excep¬ 
tional  artistic  value,  fine  episcopal  vestments  which  were  a  gift  from 
Isabel  II  of  Spain,  and  many  rich  reliquaries,  goblets,  candlelabra, 
crowns,  and  ornaments  of  precious  metals  and  jewels. 

In  this  temple  lie  the  ashes  of  many  famous  figures.  One  of  its 
chapels,  the  Altagracia,  known  as  the  Chajiel  of  the  Immortals,  serves 
as  a  National  Pantheon  and  there  lie  many  of  the  outstan<ling  and 
most  veneraUnl  sons  of  the  Republic.  Hy  royal  decree,  his  Majesty 
('harles  V  conceded  the  main  chapel  of  this  cathedral  to  Don  Lxiis 
('oldn,  Duke  of  Veraguas,  “that  he  might  buiy*  there  the  remains  of 
his  great  and  glorious  grandfather,  Christojiher  Columbus,  the  Dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  Xew  World,  and  thos<‘  of  his  heirs  and  successoi’s  for 
all  time.” 

D<»fia  Maria  brought  from  Seville  the  remains  of  her  husband,  the 
Viceroy  Don  Diego,  and  of  her  father-in-law,  the  Discoverer,  and 
these  were  placed  next  to  the  High  .\ltar,  on  the  (iospel  side.  The 
fonner  were  taken  to  llabana  by  the  Spaniards  in  1795,  in  the  belief 
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that  they  were  tlie  remains  of  tlie  Admiral;  the  latter  were  discovered 
in  1877,  during;  construction  work  to  enlarjie  the  chancel.  They  were 
lecojrnized  as  the  authentic  remains  of  the  Discoverer  and  removed 
in  1896  to  the  beautiful  monument  erected  in  the  central  nave, 
where  they  are  venerated  by  the  Dominican  nation  as  one  of  its  great¬ 
est  treasures.  There  they  will  lie  until  their  removal  to  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse.  This  monument,  to  be  erected  as  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  their  Discoverer  and  common  father  by  the  American 
nations,  will  serv  e  as  his  tomb  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  expression 
of  the  brotherhood  which  shall  establish  everlasting  peace  on  the 
American  continent. 

The  Metropolitan  Cathedral  of  America,  which  is  a  treasurj’  of 
jewels  and  relics,  is  in  itself  a  jewel  and  a  relic,  as  well  as  a  symbol. 
Over  it  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  have  unchained  their  fur}',  and 
jurates  and  invaders  their  malevolence,  but  the  cathedral,  the  first 
Christian  monument  in  America,  has  withstood  with  unmoved 
serenity  the  destructive  cataclysms  of  nature  and  the  malice  of  men, 
and,  like  the  immortal  spirit  of  the  race,  has  ever  towered  glorious, 
resplendent,  eternal,  through  the  sublime  power  of  its  unbreakable 
faith  and  the  irresistible  strength  of  its  creative  genius. 


TIIK  IIKIII  AI.TVU  (IF  TIIK 
(’.VTIIKDKAI, 

Tlirdniililp-hoiKlr'Ii-auUMif  Chiirlos  V's 
un|ii<rial  coat  of  ariici  aro  mM  alxivc 
till'  liiuli  altar. 
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GOLD  PLACER  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  BOLIVIA 

GORDON  BARBOUR* 

Ox  June  12,  tlie  Bolivian  Government  granted  a  mining 

concession  in  the  form  of  an  executive  decree  marking  a  new  departure 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  industrj’  of  the  Kepid)lic.  Speci¬ 
fically  the  decree  or  “contract”  grants  to  a  company  hacked  by 
American  capital,  the  I'ight  to  explore,  develoj)  and  operate  an  area 
of  25,000  hectares  of  gold-hearing  alluvial  deposits  in  the  almost 
unexploited  valley  of  the  Rio  Kaka.  In  return  for  remarkably  liberal 
facilities  the  company  will  pay  a  10-percent  royalty  to  the  government, 
based  on  the  gross  production  of  gold. 

The  region  to  be  developed  has  a  mining  history  which  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Incas,  who  for  centuries  wrested  the  yellow  metal 
from  the  gravels  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Sun  God,  only  to  have  it 
finally  seized  by  the  avaricious  conquistadoi’s  who,  although  but  a 

■  Adapte<i  from  Holiiia,  July-August  1937. 
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Courtesy  of  "Bolivia.” 


MOUXT  ILLAMPU. 


The  Bolivian  Andes  proved  an  elTeetive  barrier,  until  the  advent  of  the  airplane,  to  the  develoiuuent  of  the 
rich  gold  deiiosits  lying  to  the  east. 


Imiulful  of  doterminccl  aiul  ruthless  men,  quickly  subjugated  the 
ancient  and  peaceful  empire  early  in  the  16th  century. 

The  real  history  of  this  land  of  riches  lying  to  the  east  of  the  almost 
impassable  wall  of  the  Andes  goes  back,  however,  countless  years  to 
the  time  when  these  same  mountains  first  began  to  erode  away  to 
their  present  jagged  shapes.  It  was  then  that  the  streams  which  later 
became  the  Mapiri,  Tipuani,  Challana  and  Coroico  Rivers  first  cut 
through  the  myriads  of  tiny  auriferous  veins  in  the  core  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  began  the  process  of  concentrating  the  particles  of  valuable 
metal  in  the  gravels  of  the  stream  beds  below  to  be  sorted  and  resorted 
until  now  we  find  them,  as  dhl  the  Incas,  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
above  mentioned  rivers,  and  in  the  flat  stretches  of  their  common 
outlet,  the  Kfo  Kaka. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Inca,  many  have  tried  to  exploit  these  deposits, 
the  development  of  which  the  Bolivian  (Jovernment  through  its  liberal 
milling  laws  is  now  encouraging.  Fcm'  attempts,  however,  have  been 
blessed  with  success.  True,  the  Spaniards  in  colonial  times  worked 
the  Tipuani  valley  with  forced  labor  and  doubtless  extracted  thou¬ 
sands  of  ounees  of  the  precious  metal,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
honeycombed  terraces  and  stacks  of  neatly  jiiled  boulders  which  we 
encounter  today.  But  eventiudly  they  were  forced  to*  retreat,  having 
but  scratched  the  surface,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  gold  to  those  who 
could  figure  a  way  to  overcome  tlie  barriers  of  the  mountains,  the  lack 
of  traus|)ortatiou,  and  the  ever-present  menace  of  fever. 
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Litter,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  liardy  individual  by  the 
name  of  Villamil  obtained  a  sizeable  fortune  using  methods  hardly 
more  advanced  than  those  of  the  Spaniards.  The  most  ambitious 
iittempt,  however,  was  undertaken  only  a  few  decades  ago  by  a  group 
of  British  and  French  capitalists  who  spent  nearly  a  million  pounds 
iind  transported  a  Scottish-built  dredge  over  the  high  passes  of  the 


f'ourtmy  of  Tbe  Atnerican  MuHeutti  Journal. 


A  TKAII.  THKOUOn  THK  HOI.IVIAX  LOWLAXDS. 

IMorc  the  ailvetil  of  llie  Hirplane,  travel  to  many  parts  of  eastern  Kolivia  was  via  trails  similar  to  that 

l>ii'tureil  above. 


Andes  to  a  point  midway  between  (luanay  and  the  junction  of  the 
Kio  Kaka  with  the  Bojti,  where  it  was  assembled.  Tests  had  shown 
these  investttrs  that  the  gravels  hehl  fabulous  riches  if  they  could  be 
washed  by  modern  machinery,  but  tbe  enterprise  was  doomed  to 
failure  by  the  lack  of  what  is  consitlered  to  be  the  key  to  all  mining 
itpenitions  good  transitortation.  After  four  years  of  ht'artbreaking 
labor  tbe  dredge  was  placed  in  openition.  It  worked  but  a  few  days 


GOLD  P  L  A  C  E  K  DEVELOPMENT  IX  BOLIVIA 


iH'fore  !i  breakdown  occurred,  necessitatinjr  a  delay  of  at  least  a  luoutli 
to  send  a  runner  to  La  Paz  by  tedious  trails  to  have  a  new  part  made 
and  carried  in  on  the  backs  of  Indians.  In  the  meantime  tlie  World 
War  broke  out,  and  the  French  and  British  capitalists,  wearied  by 
continual  (lisapjiointments  and  delays  in  their  venture  ami  restricted 
by  wartime  decrees  preventing;  the  e.xport  of  capital,  gave  up.  The 
very  inaccessibility  of  the  region  is  of  course  the  answer  to  the  (pies- 
tion,  “Why  has  it  not  been  opened  up  before  this?”  To  many,  the 
next  logical  tpiery  is,  “How  are  we  better  eipiipped  to  overcome  these 
obstacles  today,  only  twenty  years  after  such  a  signal  failure?”  The 
answer  to  those  unversed  in  modern  mining  methods  is  perhaps  start¬ 
ling;  it  is  contained  in  one  word — the  airplane. 


The  trip  )>>'  pisine  takes  only  an  hour  and  a  lialf  from  La  Paz. 


So  rapid  has  been  the  advance  of  aerial  transportation  that  regions 
ftuinerly  considered  wliolly  unsuited  to  exploitation  are  now  opened  to 
the  mine  ojierator  who  has  been  (piick  to  see  its  atlvantages  ami  avail 
himself  of  the  airplane.  In  11)31  operators,  exploiting  the  gohl  placers 
of  New  (luinea,  first  demonstrated  the  practicahility  of  transporting 
mining  machinery  on  a  large  scale  by  flying  several  dredges  piecemeal 
over  a  humlred  miles  of  jungle  ami  across  a  high  mountain  range. 
The  units  were  then  aissemhled  and  to  date  have  produced  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  gohl. 

Conditions  in  Bolivia  are  s(*mewhat  similar  to,  although  in  certain 
as|)ects  not  as  diflicult  as,  those  in  New  (luinea,  because  Bolivia  has 
better  organized  air  lines  and  idready  established  bases  with  improvetl 
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s3*stems  of  radio  communications  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Posts  ami 
Telegraplis.  During:  its  tliree-j’ear  period  of  exploration,  a  mining 
corporation  has  made  over  one  hundred  trips  between  La  Paz  and 
Sipiapo  on  the  Rfo  Kaka  with  a  bi-motored  amphibian  carrj’ing  pieces 
of  inachinerA’  weighing  up  to  half  a  ton.  This  companj"  now  plans  to 
introduce  larger  planes  of  the  flv'ing  boat  t\'pe  to  operate  from  the 
Beni,  and  repeat  the  stoiy-  of  the  New  Guinea  venture  in  the  vallej'  of 
the  Rio  Kaka.  Great  benefits  may  be  expected  hy  opening  up  the 
rich  and  virtualK  unexplored  regions  lying  to  the  east  of  the  forbidding 
peaks  of  the  Andes. 


E 
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A  CORNER  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  PEACE,  LA  PLATA,  ARGENTINA 


This  garden,  which  was  dedicated  in  November  193fi,  unites  forty-six  nations  and  ail  races  of  the  worlii  in  a 

living  monument. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  PEACE 

Amoxg  the  most  jileasant  expressions  for  international  coop¬ 
eration  is  the  Garden  of  Peace  in  the  city  of  La  Plata,  Argentina, 
planned  by  Dr.  Alberto  V.  Oitaven,  Director  of  Parks  of  that  city. 
This  garden,  which  was  ojiened  with  sjieeial  ceremonies  last  Xovem- 
her,  unites  4()  nations  and  all  races  of  the  world  in  a  living  monument. 
Here  are  found  flowers  native  to  varied  climates  and  latitudes,  from 
the  modest  clover  to  the  orchid,  all  consecrated  by  affection  and 
tradition  as  national  symbols.  If  any  eountiy-  had  no  national 
flower,  the  authorities  refjuested  scientific  organizations  to  designate 
the  flower  to  represent  it.  Xeedless  to  say,  the  collection  of  so 
many  iilants  from  the  most  distant  jiarts  of  the  world  was  an  arduous 
task.  It  was  ])erformed  with  the  help  of  Argentine  ambassadors  in 
foreign  nations,  foreign  di])lomats  in  Argentina,  botanical  gardens, 
museums,  universities,  and  botanists  throughout  the  world.  The 
plants  are  groujied  by  continents,  and  each  iilant  bears  a  metal  tag 
bearing  its  name  and  the  country  wliich  it  rejiresents.  Among 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


THE  COPIHUE,  THE  NATIONAL 
FLOWER  OF  CHILE. 


WHITE  OKCHIU,  THE  NATIONAL 
FLOWER  OF  GUATEMALA. 


American  countries  Argcentina  is  represented  by  the  red  ceiba,  cele¬ 
brated  in  gaucho  songs  and  poets’  lays.  Chile’s  flower  is  the  copihue, 
a  vine  bearing  red,  white,  or  pink  flowers;  it  is  indigenous  to  southern 
Chile  and  the  red  flowers  are  said  to  represent  the  blood  shed  by 
the  Araucanian  chiefs  in  their  heroic  struggle  for  liberty  through 
two  centuries.  Uruguay,  like  Argentina,  is  represented  by  the 
ceiha,  whose  flower  is  associated  with  national  historj’^,  for  the  ceiha 
was  always  found  near  the  camps  of  the  heroes  of  independence. 
Paraguay  chose  the  lily  and  the  lapacho  tree,  which  bears  lilac, 
yellow,  and  white  flowers;  these  were  chosen  at  a  special  meeting  of 
botanists,  poets,  and  artists,  convened  by  the  Government.  Bolivia 
and  Peru  both  sent  the  cantiia  (khantuta)  {Cantua  buxifolia),  a  shrub 
with  red  and  yellow  blossoms,  consecrated  by  the  Incas  to  the  sun  and 
intimately  connected  with  all  Indian  tradition.  Brazil  is  represented 
by  the  ipe,  a  tree  with  golden  yellow  hells,  sung  by  Brazilian  poets  and 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  countrA".  Panama  chose  the  Holy  Ghost 
flower  {Peristena  ehta,  Hook)  and  the  Panama  tree  {Sterculea  apetain, 
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Karst);  Xicaragiia,  the  white  heliotrope  {Iledichium  coronarium); 
El  Salvador,  the  coffee  tree  {Cojfea  arabica);  Guatemala,  the  white 
orchid  {Lycaste  Skimeru  Alba);  Mexico,  the  dahlia;  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  wild  rose;  Ecuador,  the  quinine  tree  {Cinchona 
suc^cirubra),  well  known  for  its  medicinal  properties;  and  Cuba,  the 
royal  palm  {Roystones  regia  U.  Cook,  Oreodoxa  regia  H.  B.  K.),  which 
appears  on  the  national  coat  of  arms,  and  also  the  cam  de  ambar, 
there  called  butterfly. 


PERISTERIA  ELATA 
(DOVE  ORCHID). 

This  beautiful  orchid, 
known  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  Dove  orchid,  is  the 
national  flower  of  Panama . 
The  flower,  of  an  alabaster 
whiteness,  has  in  its  cen¬ 
ter  the  image  of  a  dove. 


Photocraph  by  E.  Hallen. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 
FISCAL  YEAR  1936-37 

MATILDA  PHILLIPS 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Difision,  Pan  American  Union 

'  i. 'll  EKE  was  an  increase  of  28.7  percent  during:  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  1937,  in  United  States  trade  with  I.jitin  America,  the 
combined  total  of  imports  and  e.xports  agg:reg:ating:  $1,103, 153, 000. 
Imports  totaled  $029,422,000,  an  increase  of  27.5  percent  over  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  e.xports  totaled  $473,731,000,  a  gain  of  30.5 
percent. 

Imports  from  the  northern  group  of  countries  amounted  to  $241,- 
354,000,  a  gain  of  14.4  percent  as  compared  with  the  12  months  ended 
June  1936,  and  those  from  South  America  to  $388,068,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  37.2  percent. 

Exports  to  tiie  Republics  of  North  America,  valued  at  $228,258,000, 
showed  an  increase  of  26.3  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1935-36, 
and  those  to  South  America,  at  $245,473,000,  an  increase  of  34.6 
l)ercent. 

A  comparison  of  the  trade  during  the  past  fiscal  year  with  that  of 
the  preceding  one  shows  percentage  increases  in  imports  from  all  the 
Republics  e.xcept  two,  the  increases  ranging  from  4.5  percent  for  (luate- 
mala  to  99.1  ])ercent  for  Argentina.  The  declines  were  in  purchases 
from  Costa  Rica,  less  than  1  percent,  and  from  Panama,  2.8  percent. 

E.xports  show  increases  to  every  country  e.xcept  Honduras  and 
Paraguay,  shipments  to  those  Republics  declining  by  5.3  percent  and 
4.1  percent,  respectively.  The  increases  varied  from  5.3  percent  for 
Panama  to  82.3  percent  for  Venezuela. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  I’nited  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  show  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  each  of  the  Republics 
of  Liitin  America  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years.  In  addition  to 
imports  from  and  exports  to  each  country  the  statements  show  grand 
totals  for  the  Republics  of  North  America,  including  the  countries 
from  Panama  north,  for  the  South  American  Republics,  and  for  all 
Latin  America: 
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Trade  of  the  United  States  u-ith  Latin  America,  IJ  months  ended  June — United 
States  imports  from  Latin  America 

(Values  in  tliousands  of  dollars,  1.  e.,  000  omitte<il 


Country  of  origin  1 

193fi 

1937 

Percent 
change  in 
1937 

Mexia) . . . . . . . . . . . 

(iiutemala . i 

El  Salvador . 

Honduras . i 

Nicaragua . ' 

Costa  Rica . 1 

Panama . ' 

Dominican  Republic . 

47,292  1 
S,215  1 
4,748 
5,310 

2, 182 
3,475 
4,676 
129,213  1 
4,350  ! 
1,461  ' 

57,498  i 
8,581 
7,752 

6, 545 
2,869  . 
3,452 

4. 543 
140,483 

7, 272 
2,359  1 

-r21. 6 
+4.5 
-63.3 
-•23.3 
+31.5 

-2.8 
+8.7 
+67. 2 
+61. 1 

210,925 

241,354  1 

+14.4 

62, 327 
474 
100, 644 
24, 945 
46. 222 
3. 163 
7.57 
8.92:1 
12,5.52 

124,072  1 
{  908 

114,986 
41,291 
49, 9a5 
3,751 
i  815 

'  12,681 

14, 537 
'  25,092 

+99.1 
+91. 6 
+  14.3 
+65.5 
+8.0 

1  -18.0 

!  +11.6 

1  +42. 1 

1  +15.8 

+10.2 

Chile . . . 

282.784 

;i88.0«>8 

1  +37.2 

Total  Latin  .America . 

493. 709 

629. 422 

!  +27. 5 

Trade  of  the  United  States  u-ith  iMtin  America,  12  months  ended  June — United 
States  exports  to  Latin  America 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitte<l] 


Country  of  destination 


Mexico . 

tiuateniala . 

K1  Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nioarattua . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama _ 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic. 
Haiti . 


North  American  Republics. 

Argentina . . 

Bolivia  • . . . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . . . 

Kcua<ior . 

Paraguay  > . 

Pent . 

Cruguay . 

Venezuela . 

South  American  Reiaiblics. 

Total  Latin  America . 


19.36 

1937 

Percent 
change  in 
1937 

68,161 

4, 106 
■2,789 
.5,340 
2,217 
■2,  .580 
•2-2,780 
64, 735 
4.451 
3,512 

94,  .524 
6,2.59 
2.991 
5,0.55 
2,983 
3,678 
2:1,987 
79,336 
5,346 
4.099 

+38.7 

+52.4 

+7.2 

-5.3 

-1-34.6 

+42.6 

+5.3 

+22.6 

+20.1 

+15.7 

180. 701 

■228, 2,58 

+26.3 

.50,656 

71,818 

+41.8 

3,461 

4,0,58 

—17.2 

45,960 

.5.3.730 

+16.9 

15,727 

18,302 

+  16.4 

23,069 

:i4. 175 

+48.  1 

3,228 

3.648 

+13.0 

,502 

482 

-4.1 

13,  .5.51 

14,769 

+9.0 

7,380 

10,083 

+36.6 

18,879 

34,408 

+82.3 

182, 413 

.  24.5.473 

+34.6 

363,114 

473,731 

+30.5 

'  Cnited  States  statistics  cre<iit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situaterl  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Par.»guay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  |)orts  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  MUSIC  AT  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Ox  Septoinber  2,  1937,  the  last  of  the  current  season’s  programs 
of  Latin  American  music  was  presented  in  the  Aztec  Gardens  of  the 
Pan  American  I'nion.  Since  1924  these  concerts  have  been  a  fixed 
feature  of  the  cultural  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  with 
each  year  they  have  become  increasingly  popular  until  today  they 
are  outstanding  events  of  the  music  life  of  Washington.  The  concert 
of  September  2  was  the  eighty-fifth  of  the  series. 

The  purpose  of  the  concerts  is  to  make  better  known  the  music  of 
the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  especially 
of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America.  As  a  consequence,  the  music  of 
these  countries  exclusively  is  featured,  and  during  the  coui-se  of  each 
season  works  of  the  outstanding  composers  of  the  several  Republics 
are  presented.  Four  concerts  are  offered  each  year,  the  instrumental 
portions  of  which  are  rendered  by  the  three  service  bands  stationed 
in  Washington,  namely,  the  United  States  Army  Band,  of  which  the 
leader  is  Captain  Thomas  F.  Darcy;  the  Ignited  States  Navy  Band, 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Benter;  and  the  United  States 
Marine  Band,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Taylor  Branson.  The 
Pan  American  Union  is  fortunate  to  have  the  cooperation  of  these 
three  famous  musical  organizations,  each  of  which  presents  annually 
a  program  of  Latin  American  music  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  also  frequently  includes  in  its  other  programs  selections  from  the 
countries,  members  of  the  Union.  These  three  musical  groups  have 
also  combined  to  form  the  United  Service  Orchestra,  made  up  of 
musicians  selected  from  each  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
an  orchestral  concert.  Besides  the  instrumental  numbers,  each 
program  is  featured  by  a  guest  artist,  usually  a  vocalist,  from  one  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics. 

The  concerts  are  attended  by  large  and  distinguished  audiences, 
made  up  of  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  high  Government  officials,  and  others.  The  programs,  however, 
are  heard  far  beyond  th.e  confines  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Through  the  generous  coojieration  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  a  portion  of  every  program  is  broadcast  over  a  nation¬ 
wide  chain  in  the  United  States,  and  by  means  of  several  short-wave 
stations  is  carried  to  radio  listenei-s  in  all  the  other  American  Republics. 
Radio  stations  in  many  countries  also  pick  up  the  programs  and 
rebroadcast  them  over  their  local  facilities.  The  concerts  have, 
therefore,  a  continent-wide  audience.  It  is  this  circumstance  that 
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has  made  them  so  etrective  in  promoting  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
music  of  the  American  Republics,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  achievements  of  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  An 
innovation  inaugurated  during  the  past  season  was  the  simultaneous 
broadcast  from  the  Pan  American  Union  of  announcements  in 
Sjianish  and  Portuguese,  in  addition  to  English,  for  the  benefit  of 
railio  listeners  in  Spanish  America  and  in  Brazil. 

The  first  concert  of  the  recently  closed  season  was  presented  on 
Pan  American  Day,  April  14,  by  the  United  Service  Orchestra,  with 
each  of  the  three  leaders  conducting  part  of  the  program.  The 
guest  artist  was  the  distinguished  Brazilian  soprano,  Miulame  Bidii 
Sayao,  who  made  her  debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
last  season  and  who  is  returning  next  year  for  20  operatic  appearances. 
A  feature  of  the  April  14  program  was  an  address  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  on  the  significance  of  Pan  American  Day. 

The  United  States  Army  Band  presented  the  first  band  concert 
of  the  season  on  June  17,  when  the  assisting  artist  was  the  Peruvian 
soprano,  Lucrezia  Sarria.  On  July  15  the  second  band  concert  of 
Latin  American  music  was  presented  by  the  LTiited  States  Navy 
Band,  with  Alfredo  Medina,  of  the  Dominican  Repuldic,  as  assisting 
artist.  The  final  concert  on  September  2  was  played  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Band,  the  guest  artist  on  that  occasion  being  the 
Argentine  baritone,  Mario  Silveira. 
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The  annunl  concert  given  liy  the  United  Service  Orcl'.estra  is  ])re- 
sented  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The 
three  hand  concerts  have  for  their  setting  the  Aztec  Gardens  in  the 
rear  of  the  Pan  American  Building.  With  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
reflecting  pool  as  a  background,  the  tall  jioplars  fringing  the  gardens 
swaying  gently  in  the  evening  breeze,  and  ’neath  the  mellow  glow 
of  a  pale  moon,  the  open-air  concerts  present  a  picture  of  surjiassing 
beauty.  The  inspiration  afforded  by  this  setting  is  reflected  in  the 
following  poem  received  from  Strickland  Gillilan,  who  was  a  guest  at 
one  of  the  recent  Garden  concerts; 

If  all  you  listening  Latins  could  but  be 
Beside  me  here,  this  lovely  sight  to  see: 

(lay  banners  ma.ssed  against  a  snowy  wall; 

(■aunt,  ghostly  poplars  .sentinelling  all — 

Gray,  spectral  fingers  pointing  to  a  sky 
Where  trijile-lighted  planes  go  roaring  by; 

The  chistered  crowd  near  by  a  mirror-pool — 

Huge  night-class  in  a  love-your-neighlmr  school; 

.\nd  then  the  music!  Songs  from  all  your  lands. 

Sung,  ])layed,  by  friendly  lips,  by  skillful  hand.s — 

To  feast  your  eyes  on  this  inspiring  view. 

Your  music  would  seem  even  sweeter  still, 

.\nd  lend  your  souls — as  ours — a  wondrous  thrill. 
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Peace.- — Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  champion  of  arbitration  as  a 
means  for  settling  international  disputes,  Nobel  peace  prize  winner, 
internationalist,  diplomat,  and  statesman,  has  authorized  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  selected  studies  and  addresses  on  international  questions. 
The  volume,  entitled  Par  la  paz  de  las  Americas,  is  the  second  to  be 
published  in  the  series  Biblioteca  Poliiica  Contempordnea.  It  contains 
an  address  made  in  1910  on  the  probable  development  of  international 
law  after  the  World  War;  a  study  of  the  Chaco  war;  American  and 
European  opinions  on  the  Saavedra  Lamas  anti-war  pact  of  1933; 
and  addresses  as  president  of  the  Seventeenth  Assembly  of  the  I.ieague 
of  Nations  (193());  as  presiding  officer  at  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  (1936);  on  juridical  principles 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace;  on  the  social,  economic,  and  commercial 
factors  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  before  the  Eleventh 
International  Labor  Conference  (1928)  and  the  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires  (1935);  on  Argentine-Brazilian 
relations,  at  the  signing  of  the  bilateral  treaties  in  1933,  and  before 
the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  De])uties  in  1930;  on  Argentine-Uruguayan 
relations,  in  Montevideo  in  1933;  and  on  the  traditional  Argentine 
l)olicy  as  regards  international  law,  at  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires,  following  the  announcement  that  he  had  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  views  of  three  eminent  internationalists  on  international 
conciliation  are  found  in  Bulletins  1-2  (1933)  of  the  French  edition 
of  “International  Conciliation”.  These  men  are  the  late  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Maurtua,  well-known  Peruvian  diplomat;  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  president  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law;  and 
M.  Jean  Efremoff,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Russian  Duma.  The 
first  article,  that  of  Dr.  Maurtua,  deals  with  the  revision  of  the  inter- 
American  conventions  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Dr.  Scott’s 
article  treats  of  the  International  Conference  of  American  States  on 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  held  in  Washington,  1928-29,  and  the 
Bolivian-Paraguayan  boundary  dispute.  The  longest  article,  that  of 
M.  Efremoff,  discusses  proposals  for  a  central  organ  or  institute  of 
international  conciliation,  and  gives  the  text  of  a  draft  convention 
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which  tlic  author  describes  as  “a  logrical  de<liiction  from  the  comi)arisoii 
of  the  different  treaties  and  conventions  sif?ned  up  to  now  [1933]  t)y 
the  various  states.”  An  18-page  bibliography  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  book. 

Xetr  biblMgraphien. — The  newly-organized  Mexican  Publicity 
Bureau  has  been  publishing  several  works  of  cultural  excellence.  A 
series  of  volumes  received  from  that  office  is  the  Bibllograjias  Mexi- 
caiias,  of  which  numbers  1  and  3  are  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion.  The  first  is  volume  1  of  the  Jiibliograjla  General  del 
Kstado  de  Veracruz,  made  by  Joacpim  Diaz  Mercado.  Although  the 
author  mentions  the  difliculties  experienced  in  obtaining  complete 
data  on  all  works  published  in  the  State  since  the  first  press  was 
established  there  in  1794,  the  reader  feels  that  he  uncovered  much 
in  his  research  when  the  result  is  a  volume  of  715  pages.  Each  of 
the  entries  is  complete,  down  to  size  of  the  publication.  Number  3 
in  the  series  is  the  work  of  Elena  Gomez  Ugarte  and  Aurora  Pagaza, 
and  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  maps  of  the  area;  a  biography  and  bio-bibliography 
of  Don  Andres  Quintana  Roo;  and  an  article  entitled  La  Vida  en  Ion 
Bonquen  de  Quintana  Boo  by  Geoi-ge  Cheever  Shattuck  (extracted  and 
translated  from  his  The  Peninnula  oj  Yucatan  (Washington,  1933). 

Another  bibliography  is  that  on  checks  (negotiable  instruments), 
compiled  by  Ignacio  Winizky  from  Argentine  and  foreign  sources  and 
published  by  the  School  of  Law  and  Social  Science  of  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Contribucion  a  la  Bibliografia  sobre  Ciencias  Etnolwjicas  de  Colombia 
is  the  work  of  Sergio  Elias  Ortiz,  C’olombian  educator  and  antiquarian. 
Following  the  introduction  in  which  he  states  the  need  for  such  a 
bibliography,  the  author  lists  articles  and  books,  national  and  foreign, 
on  all  phases  of  ethnological  work  done  in  the  country. 

Xews  of  libraries. — The  Belin  Sarmiento  family,  tlescendants  of 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  has  donated  the  complete  library 
private  correspondence,  many  medals,  and  pieces  of  furniture  of  the 
famous  Ai-gentine  statesman  to  the  National  Historical  Museum  in 
Buenos  Aires.  The  Ai-gentine  Government  gratefully  accepted  this 
donation  and  is  arranging  for  its  establishment  in  a  special  section  of 
the  museum.  The  donation  contains  all  the  Sarmiento  documents 
in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death,  much  of  the  material  still 
unedited. 

By  a  resolution  of  J\dy  10,  1937,  the  Venezuelan  government  reor¬ 
ganized  the  National  Librarx’  in  Caracas.  Senor  Enrique  Planchart, 
a  well  known  poet,  is  the  new  director  and  Seiior  Vicente  Fuentes  the 
assistant  director.  Senorita  Mary  de  Davila,  the  chief  of  the  catalog¬ 
ing  division,  will  be  aided  by  six  assistants.  There  will  be  14  other 
members  of  the  staff. 
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Word  has  been  received  at  the  Pan  American  Union  that  Senor 
Kaiil  Navas  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Central  University 
of  Honduras  to  succeed  Seiiorita  Sofia  Rodriguez,  who  has  resigned. 

Series  of  inexpensive  books  in  Brazil. — By  decree  no.  1748  of  June 
26,  1937,  the  Ministry  of  War  of  Brazil  was  authorized  to  publish  a 
series  of  hooks  to  be  known  as  the  Military  Lihrar>'.  The  works  con¬ 
tained  in  the  library  will  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first, 
“Our  Soldiers”,  will  consist  of  brief  biographies  of  outstanding  Bra¬ 
zilian  soldiers,  simply  written  so  that  they  ma\’  be  enjoyed  by  enlisted 
men.  The  second,  patriotic  works,  will  contain  both  reprints  of  na¬ 
tional  classics  and  new  books  by  Brazilian  authors.  The  third,  educa¬ 
tional  works,  will  consist  of  educational  books  of  all  kinds,  both 
hitherto  unpublished  works  and  reprints;  the  authors  may  be  army 
men  or  civilians,  Brazilians  or  foreigners.  Payment  will  be  made  for 
new  works  written  for  the  library  and  for  books  already  published 
whose  copyright  is  transferred  to  the  Ministiy.  All  books  included 
in  the  library  will  be  considered  official  pidilications  and  be  printed  in 
large  editions  to  be  sold  for  a  nominal  charge  at  army  posts,  and  at 
low  prices  to  the  general  public  in  bookstores.  The  General  Staff 
of  the  Army  will  be  in  chaise  of  printing  and  distributing  the  books, 
the  selection  of  wliich  will  be  made  by  a  committee  of  three  army 
officers  and  two  civilians. 

National  Library  oj  Honduras. — The  National  Library  and  Archives 
of  Honduras,  of  which  Senor  Miguel  A.  Ramos  is  now  director,  sends 
depository  collections  to  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
A  recent  shipment  consisted  of  41  pieces,  containing  numerous  de¬ 
scriptive,  economic  and  historical  works.  Included  among  them  were 
three  historical-geographic  monographs  on  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  Geography  and 
Histoiy  of  Honduras,  Senor  Pedro  Rivas  has  written  a  monograph  on 
Tigre  Island  and  the  port  of  Amapala  to  commemorate  the  first  cen¬ 
tenary’  of  the  founding  of  the  port  (October  17,  1933).  The  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  where  Amapala  is  situated  on  the  strategically -located  Tigre 
Island,  has  been  important  in  history  since  it  was  discovered  in  1522. 
Senor  Rivas  tells  of  the  importance  of  the  region  in  Honduran  history* 
and  geography  and  of  the  commercial  importance  of  Amapala  since 
the  decree  authorizing  the  Pacific  port  of  Honduras  to  be  established 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city.  Senor  Perfecto  H.  Bobadilla  also  wrote 
to  celebrate  a  centennial — the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula  in  1536.  He  not  only*  gives  an 
account  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  famous  town  but  describes 
the  economic,  industrial,  political,  and  social  conditions  as  well.  The 
monograph  on  the  Department  of  Yoro  was  written  in  1928  by  several 
professors,  members  of  the  Sociedad  Pedagogica  de  la  Ciudad  de  Yoro, 
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under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ruben  Antiinez  C.;  before  publication  in 
book  form  by  the  Honduran  Society  of  Geography  and  History  it  was 
revised  and  enlarged.  The  first  part  contains  general  data  on  the 
Department  as  a  whole,  including  geography,  bistor>’,  climate,  flora 
and  fauna,  commerce,  natural  resources,  government,  legends,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  popidation;  the  second  devotes  a  chapter  to  each  of  the  ten 
municipalities  in  the  Department. 

Xerv  library  publication. — The  National  Library  in  Buenos  Aires  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  review,  Revista  de  la  Jiiblwteca 
Xacional,  the  first  issue  of  which  is  dated  January-March  1937  (tomo 
I,  n“  1).  Dr.  Martinez  Zuviria,  the  director,  says  in  the  introduction 
that  the  jiurpose  of  this  periodical  is  to  present  rare  or  unpublished 
material,  that  is,  to  carry  out  the  high  aims  that  inspired  its  jirede- 
cessors,  unfortunately  discontinued  for  financial  and  other  reasons. 
This  lii-st  issue,  of  208  pages,  contains  five  interesting  pieces,  the 
earliest  a  document  dated  1538  and  the  latest  a  series  of  letters  dated 
1825-26.  Three  pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume  summarize  the  work 
of  the  library  in  the  last  five  years. 

Books  for  tourists. — There  are  many  books  descriptive  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  written  for  readei's  in  the  United  States  (sec  some 
of  the  titles  below  under  Books  in  Enylish  and  the  bibliography  of  the 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  entitled  Selected  List  of  Recent 
Books  (in  FJnglish)  on  Latin  America,  which  contains  34  pages  of 
material  in  print).  Many  of  these  countries  are  publishing  material 
too.  Recently  received  are  The  Blue  Guide  to  Cuba  (an  annual  publi¬ 
cation,  of  which  this  is  the  second)  and  Brasil  Rerista,  the  former 
written  in  English  and  the  latter  in  Portuguese,  and  both  replete  with 
good  photographs  and  descriptive  articles.  The  Blue  Guide  gives  the 
history  of  Cuba,  a  description  of  the  colorful  pre-Lenten  carnival, 
general  information  (customs,  tourist  cards,  money,  etc.),  points  of 
interest  in  Habana,  national  sports,  highway  regulations  and  road 
maps  and  descriptions  of  each  province,  representative  architecture 
as  found  in  many  buildings,  fruits  and  other  food,  hotels,  clubs,  shops, 
and  general  tours. 

Brasil  Rerista,  of  which  Carlos  Reis  is  the  director,  has  now  reached 
its  fourth  year  of  publication.  In  it  are  found  brief  historical,  po¬ 
litical,  statistical,  and  economic  articles,  portraits  and  line  drawings 
of  many  persons  important  in  Brazilian  life  today,  and  short  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Nictheroy,  Therezopolis,  Petropolis,  and  Sao  Paulo.  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume,  however,  is  devoted  to  showing  the  marvels 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro — its  monuments,  parks,  beaches,  industrial  concerns, 
public  buildings,  amusements,  and  hotels. 

Colombian  literature. — The  Biblioteca  aldeana  de  Colombia,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  Colombian  literature  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  federal 
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"overiiDient,  has  been  compiled  during  the  past  few  years  under  the 
editorship  of  Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  director  of  the  National  Library, 
now  numbers  100  volumes.  The  latest  shipment  to  arrive  in  the 
Library  consists  of  40  volumes  containing  works  of  past  and  present 
Colombian  literary  figures.  The  books  are  divided  among  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects:  journalism,  eloijuencc  (oratory),  poetry,  and  drama. 

Recent  acquisitions  also  include  two  other  literary  works  of  merit 
from  Colombia.  Dr.  Carlos  Garcia  Prada  has  published  the  first 
volume  of  an  Antologla  de  Liricos  Colombianos  primarily  to  fill  the 
need  for  such  a  work  felt  by  students  of  literature.  The  discriminative 
selection  from  the  works  of  the  17  poets  included  and  the  critical 
biography  of  each  author  insure  its  value  to  everj”^  reader.  He  says 
in  his  long,  instructive  introduction  that  he  has  tried  “to  present  the 
outstanding  poets  of  each  region,  of  each  school  and  of  each  generation, 
and  to  show  the  several  steps  in  the  spiritual  and  literary  formation 
of  each  one.”  The  Resumeii  de  Ilistoria  de  la  Literatura  Colombiana 
by  Gustavo  Otero  Munoz  is  the  other  volume.  This  is  the  second 
edition  of  a  work  which  has  been  approved  by  several  schools  as  a 
text-book.  The  author  divides  the  history  in  two  main  periods,  the 
first  from  1538  to  1819  and  the  second  from  1819  to  the  present.  He 
considei-s  all  types  of  literature  and  adds  to  the  value  of  his  work  by 
including  an  11-page  index  of  all  writers  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Mexican  census  reports. — In  1935  the  First  Agricultural  Census  and 
the  Second  Industrial  Census  of  Mexico  were  taken.  Now  the  General 
Hureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Secretariat  of  National  Economy  has  begun 
to  publish  reports  on  these  censuses.  The  repiorts  of  the  agricultural 
census  (censo  ejidal)  indicate  the  parcels  of  land  distributed  in  the 
various  districts  of  each  State  in  accordance  with  article  27  of  the 
Constitution,  the  types  and  amounts  of  crops  raised,  and  the  live-stock 
raised.  From  the  industrial  census,  the  government  is  ascertaining 
the  number  of  people  employed,  amount  of  production,  and  income 
and  expenditures  in  the  various  industries. 

Recent  acquisitions. — The  list  below  contains  numerous  books  of 
interest:  , 

For  la  paz  de  Ian  Americas  [por]  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas.  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires, 
M.  Gleizcr— editor,  1937.  397  p.  21  cm.  (Biblioteca  poHtica  contemporanea, 

vol.  II.) 

Cheque;  guia  bibliografica  e  Indice  legislative  (con  la  traduccidn  de  las  partes 
Jiertinentes  al  Frances,  Ingles  e  Italiano),  por  Ignacio  Winizky  .  .  .  con  la  co- 
laboracion  de  los  alumnos  Jos6  A.  Bergez,  Toribio  Molina,  Jorge  Alberto  Gully 
y  Fernando  Guiliert,  de  la  Seccidn  bibliografica.  [Publicacidn  de  la]  Seccidn 
Publicaciones  del  Seminario  de  ciencias  jurldicas  y  sociales,  Vniversidad  de  Buenos 
Aires,  Facultad  de  derecho  y  ciencias  sociales,  1936.  [Buenos  'Aires,  Imprenta 
de  llubino  linos.,  1937]  202,  [24]  p.  18)^  cm.  (Gulas  bibliograficas  del  Seminario 
de  ciencias  jurldicas  y  sociales.  I.) 

Brasil  revista,  1937.  Director:  Carlos  Reis.  [Rio  de  Janeiro,  C.  Mendes 
Junior,  1937]  244  p.  illus.,  ports.,  2  maps  (1  col.)  27  cm. 
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Limites  Brasil-Colombiu  [publii’a^ao  do]  Ministerio  das  relavoes  exteriores. 
Kio  de  Janeiro.  Lcuzinger  S.  A.,  1937.  15  p.  2  fold,  tables,  fold.  map.  21]i 
em.  [This  pamphlet  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  final  meeting  (January  5, 
1937)  of  the  Brazil-Colombian  Mixed  Boundary-Marking  Commission,  at  which 
the  boundary  line  as  actually  marked  was  formally  descril)ed  and  approved. 
Included  also  are  a  map  of  the  boundary  certified  by  memljcrs  of  the  commission, 
a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  boundary  in  each  of  the  17  sections,  and  the 
exact  location  of  the  20  points  of  coordination  used  in  the  surveying.] 

Psicologia  (novos  asjx'ctos  da  filosofia  universal) ;  solufflo  dos  problemas  socials 
[por]  M.  Carlos  ....  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Livraria  .\ugusto  Leite  [1937]  viii, 
133  p.,  1  1.  24  cm.  [Senhor  Carlos  is  a  meml>er  of  the  Brazilian  Philosophical 

.Society,  and  has  written  five  other  works  of  a  philosophical  nature.  He  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  this,  his  sixth  book,  may  contribute  to  the  “definitive  solution 
of  social  problems.”] 

Primer  congreso  hisparnt-americano  de  la  prensa,  8-15  de  enero  de  1937.  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Sociedad  imprenta  y  litografla  I’niverso,  1937.  160  p.  23  cm.  [This 

volume  contains  the  invitation,  program,  regulations,  lists  of  delegates  and  com¬ 
missions,  proceedings,  resolutions  of  the  congress,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
hosjjitality  accorded  its  memlK'rs.] 

Valentin  Letelier  y  su  obra,  1852-1919  [por]  Luis  Galdames  .  .  .  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  universitaria,  Valenzuela  Basterrica  y  cla.,  1937.  xv,  [i],  806  p. 
front.,  2  plates  (jmrt.,  facsim.)  25  cm.  Contents:  Introduccidn. — Libro  pri- 
mero.  La  fornifcidn  mental. —Libro  segundo.  La  sociologfa  educacional. — 
Libio  tercero.  I^  actuacidn  {Mdftica. — Libro  cuarto.  La  concepci6n  historica. 
—  Libro  cpiinto.  El  magisterio  univeisitario.— Libro  sexto.  La  sociologfa  jurl- 
dica. — Slntesis  final.  [The  table  of  contents  indicates  the  fullness  of  Dr.  Letelier's 
life.  The  basis  for  this  biography  was  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Galdames,  of  the  ll'niversity  of  Chile;  but  he  has  added  much  fresh  material 
in  order  to  give  a  full  i>ieture  of  the  life  of  the  famous  educator,  jurist,  and  sociolo¬ 
gist.] 

Gengrafia  ccondmica  de  Colombia  [publicacidn  de  la]  Contralorla  general  de  la 
Rejiublica  ....  [Bogoti.  Imprenta  nacional]  1936.  v.  Ill:  597  p.,  1  1. 
l)lates,  tables,  maps,  diagrs.  22*4  cm.  Contents:  III.  Boyacd.  [The  first  two 
volumes  of  this  series,  Ijegun  in  1935  (see  the  Xotea  for  June  1936)  were  on  the 
Departments  of  Antiocpiia  and  Atldntico.  This  volume  contains  a  complete 
physical,  |Militical  and  economic  geography  of  the  Department  of  Boyacd.  ] 

Atlas  de  eias  de  communicacion.  anexo  a  la  memoria  de  1936  [del]  Ministerio  de 
obras  publicas  .  .  .  [Bogotd?,  1936?]  [16]  1.  15  maps  (1  fold.)  39  cm.  [This 

atlas  contains  a  large  maj)  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  accompanied  bj'  a  11x14 
inch  map  of  each  of  the  fourteen  Departments,  on  which  is  shown  highways,  rail¬ 
roads,  navigable  rivers,  and  airplane  routes.  Each  map  is  preceded  by  a  leaf 
giving  description  of  the  highways,  the  total  length  of  them  as  projected,  and  the 
total  length  constructed  at  the  time  of  the  report.] 

Antologia  de  liricos  colombianos.  Introduccidn,  selecciones  y  notas,  por  Carlos 
Garcia  Prada.  .  .  .  Bogotd,  Imprenta  nacional,  1936.  T.  I:  463  p.  20  cm. 

liesutnen  de  historiade  la  lileratura  colombiana  li>OT]Gust&\o  OtcTO  Miihoz  .  .  .  . 
2.  ed.  Bogotd,  Editorial  ABC,  1937.  229  p.  illus.  (ports.)  24  cm. 

Contrihucion  a  la  bibliografia  sobre  ciencias  etnoldgicas  de  Colombia,  por  Sergio  Ellas 
Ortiz  ....  Pasto,  Imprenta  del  departamento,  1937.  2  p.  1.,  [3]-66  j). 

24  cm.  (Idearium,  organo  de  la  Escuela  normal  de  Occidente.  Suplemento 
no.  1) 

The  blue  guide  to  Cuba,  season  of  1936-37.  .  .  .  Roger  LeFebure,  editor  & 
publisher  .  .  .  Havana  [Molina  y  cla.,  1937]  247,  [1]  p.  illus.,  maps  (1  fold.) 
17*2  cm. 
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lyuacio  Agranionte,  el  Bayardo  de  la  revolucidn  ciibana  [por]  Carlos  Marque/. 
J^terling.  Obra  preniiada  en  concurso  literario  convocado  por  la  Direecidn  de 
cultura,  Secretan'a  de  educaci6n.  La  Habana  [Seoane,  Fernandez  y  cfa.,  im- 
presores]  1936.  261  p.,  1  1.  front,  (port.)  20  cm.  (Biograffas  cubanas.) 
[In  the  32  years  of  his  life  (1841-73)  Agranionte  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Culian  inde|)endenee.  In  this  prize-winning  biography  Dr.  Marquez  Sterling 
(who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Manuel  Mdrquez  Sterling,  Cuban  diplomat  and 
author)  tells  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  lawyer,  writer  and  orator,  who  served 
as  major  general  of  the  Cuban  forces  during  the  first  part  of  the  Ten  Years’  War.] 
Espiritn  de  America  [por]  Jose  Marti.  La  Habana,  Publicaciones  de  la  Secre- 
1ariadeeducaci6n,  Direcci6nde cultura,  1937.  179, [l]p.  19cm.  (Cuadernosde 

cultura.  Tercera  serie,  4)  Contents:  Marti,  espiritn  de  .\merica  [por  Felix 
Lizaso] — Emerson. — Walt  Whitman. — Bronson  Alcott. — Longfellow. — Cecilio 
-Acosta. — Bolivar. — Heredia. — Tres  hdroes  [Bolivar,  San  Martin,  Hidalgo. 
[These  essays  have  been  selected  from  the  many  written  by  Marti  on  representa¬ 
tive  men  of  the  .Americas.] 

Paginas  desconocidas  .  .  .  jior  Juan  Montalvo.  [Habana]  Cultural,  S.  A. 
[Pref.  1936]  Tomo  I:  xviii  p.,  1  1.,  473  p.  pi.  (facsim.)  25  cm.  (Publicaciones 
de  la  Revista  de  la  I'niversidad  de  La  Habana  (Tomo  V)  Colecci6n  de  escritores 
hispanoamericanos  (Tomo  II).)  [This  volume  is  the  second  in  this  series  of  works 
by  Spanish  American  authors,  the  first  having  been  El  libro  de  las  pasiones, 
five  plays  by  the  same  author.  Thirty-nine  fugitive  or  unpublished  works,  some 
only  a  few  pages  in  length,  others  long  essays,  have  been  collected  in  this  volume.] 
Compeadio  de  la  historia  de  la  ciudad  de  Guatemala,  escrita  por  el  Br.  D.  Domingo 
Jiiarros.  .  .  .  3.  ed.  [Guatemala]  Tipografia  nacional,  1937.  2v.ini.  illus., 
ports.,  tables.  27  cm.  (Biblioteca  “Payo  de  Rivera.”)  [This  history  of  Guate¬ 
mala  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  until  the  l:>eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  based  on  material  in  several  archives  to  which  Padre  Juarros  had  access. 
The  first  volume  de.scribes  the  geography  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala  and 
gives  a  brief  chronicle  of  Guatemala  City  and  biographical  data  concerning  notable 
colonial  men  who  lived  in  Guatemala  during  colonial  days;  the  second  volume 
contains  the  history  of  the  country  in  general,  of  each  province,  and  of  the  Cath¬ 
edral  of  Guatemala.  The  Library  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  last  year  the 
first  edition  of  the  first  two  sections  of  volume  I,  printed  in  Guatemala  by  Ignacio 
Betcta  in  1809.  They  are  small  books  (21-centimeter  size)  with  continuous 
IMiging  but  separate  title-pages.  AVith  the  publication  of  the  third  edition,  the 
National  Printing  Office  of  Guatemala  begins  a  new  series,  the  Pajo  de  Rivera 
Library,  named  for  the  bishop  who  had  the  first  printing  press  brought  to  Guate¬ 
mala  in  1660.) 

Guia  comercial  de  Honduras.  Editor:  Jose  T.  Ruiz.  Tegucigalpa,  .Ariston, 
1936.  298,  iiip.  illus.,  ports.,  tables,  ma]).  27)4  cm.  [This  new  commercial  guide 
contains  much  valuable  material:  brief  descriptions  of  the  whole  Republic  and 
of  each  department,  including  geography,  topography,  political  divisions,  popula¬ 
tion,  agriculture  and  industries,  means  of  communication,  accounts  of  the  chief 
cities  and  commercial  directories.  Esjxjcially  useful  for  reference  are  the  air¬ 
mail  rates,  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio  rates  throughout  the  country  and 
abroad,  and  the  list  of  the  67  airports  and  landing  fields  in  the  Republic.] 

Monografia  geogrdfica  e  historica  de  la  isla  del  Tigre  y  puerto  de  Amapala  por 
Pedro  Rivas.  Obra  escrita  a  propuesta  de  la  Sociedad  de  geografia  e  historia  y 
con  aprobacidn  de  la  municipalidad  del  puerto  de  .Amapala  y  del  Comitc 
general  de  festejos  pro-centenarit)  de  la  fundacidn  del  expresado  puerto.  1833-1933. 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  C.  .A.,  17  de  octubre  de  1933.  Tegucigalpa,  Talleres 
tijjograficos  nacionales,  1934.  213,  v,  [ii]  p.,  11.  34  plates  (incl.  i)orts.),  5  fold, 

maps.  30  cm.  (Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  de  geografia  e  historia  de  Honduras.) 
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Monografia  gengrafica  e  historica  dc  San  Pedro  Sula,  IV  ccutenario  de  su  fun- 
daciun  Ipor]  Perfecto  H.  Bobudillu.  .  .  .  l.cd.  Sun  Pedro  Sula,  Talleres 
“Conipafn'a  editora  de  Honduras”,  1930.  1  p.  1.,  iv.  p.,  1  1.,  236,  [2]  p.  illus.,  pi., 
ports,  fold.  map.  26'^  cm. 

Mouograf  ia  del  departamenlo  de  Yoro,  eserita  por  varios  profesores  que  integraron 
la  Soeiedad  pedagogica  de  la  ciudad  de  Yoro,  hajo  la  direccion  y  coopcraciOn 
decidida  del  Prof.  Ruben  .\ntunez  C.  .  .  .  revisada,  eorregida,  adieionada  y 

publieada  por  la  Sociedatl  de  geografi'a  e  historia  de  Honduras.  1937.  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  Talleres  tipognificos  nacionales,  1937.  cover-title,  1  1.,  187  p.,  1  1.  tables. 
25}i  cm.  (Biblioteca  de  la  .Soeiedad  de  geografia  e  lii.storia  de  Honduras.) 

Jiihliografia  general  del  Eatado  de  Veracruz,  por  Joaquin  Diaz  Mercado  .  .  . 

Mexico,  DIepartamento]  A[ut6nomo  de]  Plublicidad  y]  P[ropaganda]  1937. 
T.I;  2  p.  1.,  715  p.  23  cm.  (Bibliografias  mexicana.s,  N"  1)  Contents. — 1794-1910. 

liibliogra/ia  sumaria  del  ierritorio  de  Quintana  Itoo,  por  Elena  G6mez  Ugarte  y 
.\urora  Pagaza.  Mexico,  D[epartamento]  A[ut6nomo  de]  Plublicidad  y]  Plroj)a- 
ganda]  1937.  142  p.  23  cm.  (Bibliografias  mexicanas,  N®  3). 

Coniisiuri  mejcicana  de  cooperacidn  intelectual — Organizacivn  y  trabajo.  Mexico, 
DIepartamento]  .VlutOnomo  de]  Plublicidad  y]  Plropaganda]  1937.  138  p.  pi. 

23  cm.  |The  Mexican  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  was  formed  in 
1931,  to  work  with  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  and 
similar  organizations  in  other  countries.  To  this  end  it  will  encourage  relations 
of  a  cultural  character  with  other  nations  and  serve  as  a  center  of  information  on 
cultural  activities  in  Mexico.  This  volume  gives  a  summary  of  the  statutes,  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  during  1936,  its  plans  for  1937,  the  work  of  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  international  cc.iferences,  and  a  list  of  the  books 
sent  to  the  Contmittee  library,  now  in  formation.] 

Primera  exposicion  objetiva  del  plan  sexenal  |publicaci6n  del  Gobierno  federal]. 
Mayo  de  1937.  M6xico,  D.F.,  Departamento  autdnomo  de  publicidad  y  propa¬ 
ganda  [1937]  115  p.  22*4  cm.  [This  statement  describes  the  work  done  by 

the  various  government  divisions  (eight  Secretariats,  eight  Bureaus  and  the 
.\ttornej  -generars  Office)  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Six-Year  Plan.] 

Jireee  historia  de  Mexico  [por]  Jose  Yasconcelos.  (2.  ed.)  [Mexico,  Accion 
moderna  mercantil,  .S.  A.]  1937.  638  p.  20|^  cm.  [Prof.  Yasconcelos  pre.sents 
the  history  of  Mexico  from  the  prolmble  origins  of  the  pre-Colombian  inhabitants 
to  abovjt  1930.  He  has  previou.sly  written  on  philosophy,  education,  literat\ire 
and  other  topics.] 

Cronislas  e  hisloriadores  [por]  Luis  Gonzdlcz  Obreg6n.  Mexico,  Edicioncs 
Botas,  1936.  223  p.,  2  1.  illus.  (ports.)  19)i  cm.  [.Seuor  Gonziilez  ObregCm  is 

a  well-known  historian,  antiquarian  and  archivist  of  Mexico.  His  new  book  tells 
of  the  life  and  works  of  six  Mexican  hi.storians,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present, 
namely:  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Francisco  Javier  Clavijero,  Josf'  Fernando 
Ramirez,  Francisco  del  Paso  y  Tronco.so,  Jo.se  Maria  Marrociui,  and  Genaro 
Garcia.] 

Historia  eronomica  y  finnneiera  del  Peru  .  .  .  [por]  Emilio  Romero.  .  .  . 
Lima,  Imp.  Torres  Aguirre,  1937.  [T.  I:]  274  p.,  1  1.  25  cm.  ('ontents: 

.\ntiguo  Peru  y  virreynato.  (Dr.  Romero,  who  is  a  profe.s.sor  of  economics  in  the 
I'niversity  «>f  San  Marcos  in  Lima,  is  planning  a  complete  economic  an<l  financial 
history  of  I’cru  (the  second  volume,  on  the  Republic,  is  now  in  preparation).  In 
the  first  volume  he  g<jes  back  to  pre-Incan  times  to  show  the  economic  organization 
of  Peru  in  tho.sc  days,  continues  with  a  study  of  Inca  ccon<tmics,  labor,  industries, 
commerce,  and  finance,  ami  devotes  the  main  .s<‘ction  to  the  ecfinomic  hi.story  of 
the  colonial  period.] 

El  mdximo  problemn  ednralivo  de.  Venezuela  [por]  .\ng(‘l  Crisanti.  Caracas, 
Cooperativa  de  artes  graficas  [1936]  xx,  24r>  |».,  2  1.  17  cm.  [In  a  i)revlous 
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volmue,  La  I nstruccion  piiblica  en  Veni'zuela,  the  author  gave  a  history  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  e«lueation  and  discussed  proposed  changes  in  educational  methods  (the 
first  four  chapters  of  Part  I  of  the  present  volume  are  reprinted  from  the  earlier 
work).  In  the  rest  of  the  volume  he  gives  his  reasons  for  advocating  the  estah- 
lishmcnt  of  vocational  education  in  Venezuelan  schools,  these  reasons  being  based 
»m  his  studies  of  the  educational  systems  of  other  countries  in  America  and  Europe.] 

El  problcma  del  ofidismo  en  Venezuela  [por  el]  Dr.  A.  L.  Briceno  Rossi.  .  .  .  Cara¬ 
cas,  lit.  y  tip.  Casa  de  especialidades,  1934.  186  p.,  1  1.  illus.  23]2  cm.  [Dr. 

Briceno  Rossi  here  presents  a  detailed  study  of  Venezuelan  snakes,  .\fter  a  short 
but  comprehensive  essay  on  snakes  in  general,  he  lists  and  descril)es  .scientifically 
both  the  poLsonous  and  the  non-poisonous  varieties  to  lx*  found  in  the  Republic, 
and  closes  with  a  brief  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  snakebites.  number  of  good 
l)hotographs  accompany  the  text.] 

]j(i  hereneia  del  Almirante — El  Arehivo  de  litdias  [por]  Casto  Fulgencio  Lopez.  .  . 
Caracas,  Editorial  Elite,  1937.  49  p.  illus.  (inch  port.,  maps,  facsims.)  ifi'A 

cm.  (Publicaciones  de  la  Asociaci6n  de  escritores  venczolanos.)  [While  in  f'pain 
as  a  meml>er  of  the  Venezuelan  cons\dar  service,  the  author  made  this  brief  study 
of  the  history  and  organization  of  the  .Archives  of  the  Indies.  He  mentions  some 
of  the  interesting  documents  which  relate  to  Venezuela,  and  illustrates  his  booklet 
with  photographs  of  the  building  and  of  pai)ers  ranging  in  date  from  1488  to  1820. 
In  his  introduction  .Senor  Lopez  expresses  the  hope  that  his  Government  may  Ix'- 
come  interested  in  accpiiring  copies  of  such  documents  for  its  archives,  for  the  use 
of  hi.storians  and  writers.] 

Xouvellen  tendancets  de  la  Coneiliation  internal ionale]  projets,  Victor  M.  Maurtua. 
James  Brown  Scott,  Jean  EfremofT.  .  .  .  Paris,  Publications  de  la  Conciliation 
internationale  [1933]  vii,  204  j).,  2  1.  20’2  cm.  ([Conciliation  internationale] 

Bulletin  n”  1-2,  1933)  [Publication  of]  Centre  euroixVn  de  la  Dotation  Carnegie, 
Division  des  relations  intcrnationales  et  de  Feducation.  Contents:  RiH  ision  des 
conventions  intcramericaines  de  conciliation  et  d’arbitrage,  i)ar  V.  M.  Maurtua. — 
Di  Conference  panamcricainc  et  le  conflit  de  la  Bolivie  et  du  Paraguay,  par  J.  B. 
Scott.— Organe  central  de  conciliation,  par  Jean  EfremofT. —  Bibliographie  Ij). 
187-204). 

Jioohs  in  Euijlhh. — The  list  below  contains  hooks  in  English  re¬ 
ceived  since  last  writing  the  notes: 

Official  tnolarislft’  guide  to  Mexico  (Pan-.\merican  highway)  [by]  Michael  and 
Virginia  Scully.  Rev.  ed.,  1937.  Dallas,  Texas,  Turner  coiiH)any  [1937]  ix, 
238  p.,  3  1.  front.,  ])lates,  maps  (2  fold.)  20  cm.  [The  first  issue  of  this  guide 
was  ])ubli.shed  in  1933.  The  t)resent  edition,  revised  to  include  the  route  of  the 
Pan-American  highway  which  oixuied  in  July  1936,  contains  useful  information 
for  the  touri.st  anywhere  in  Mexico,  e.specially  over  the  first -cla.ss  roads.] 

Marcos,  a  mountain  boy  of  Mexico,  by  Melicent  Humason  Lee.  Pictures  by 
Berta  and  Elmer  Under.  Chicago,  .Albert  Whitman  &  co..  Junior  pre.ss  books, 
1937.  79,  [1]  p.  illus.  (i)art  ct>l.)  26  cm.  [This  simple  story,  with  its  gayly- 
colored  i>ictures,  is  a  good  introduction  to  Mexico  for  American  children.] 

The  streets  of  Mexico,  by  Don  Luis  Gonzalez  Obregon.  Tran.slateil  by  Blanche 
Collet  Wagner.  Illustrated  by  Ethel  E.  Pletsch.  San  Francisco,  George  Fields, 
1937.  3  j).  1.,  2(K)  p.  front,  (port.),  illus.  24  cm.  [Luis  Gonzdlez  Gbregi'm, 

renowned  scholar  and  author  of  a  number  of  books  about  Mexico  (.see  above, 
Croiiislas  e  hisloriadores)  has  written  two  volumes  in  Si)anish  bn  the  stret'ts  of 
Mexico  City.  The  41  chaiders  here  translated  bring  to  English-speaking  readers 
some  of  the  legends,  historical  aiul  »)therwise,  connecteil  with  the  streets  and  their 
names.  The  translator  lived  in  Mexico  for  many  years  and  was  familiar  with  the 
legends  Smlor  Gonziih'z  Obrt'gbn  so  charmingly  relates.] 
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The  /« If  architecture  in  Mexico,  by  Esther  Born.  Siipiilcnicntary  articles  on 
conteniiwrary  painting  and  sculpture  by  Justino  Ferndndez.  New  York,  The 
Architectural  record,  William  Morrow  &  coini)any,  1937.  4  p.  1.,  159  j).  ilUis., 

ports.,  map,  diagrs.  31  cm.  [As  the  editorial  foreword  .says,  “This  book  shows 
modern  architecture  in  Mexico,  chiefly  in  Mexico  City.”  The  several  articles 
written  by  recognized  authorities  and  the  excellent  photographs,  the  descriptions 
and  floor-plans  of  factories,  office-buildings,  schools,  hospitals  and  other  insti¬ 
tutional  buildings,  and  homes,  give  a  good  picture  of  modern  architecture  in  that 
Republic.] 

Mexico,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Conquest,  by  Thomas  Gann.  London, 
Lovat  Dickson,  publisher  [Toronto,  The  Macmillan  company  of  Canada,  1939.] 
xii,  200  p.  illus.,  8  plates.  19  cm.  [Thomas  Gann  has  already  made  several 
studies  of  ancient  civilizations,  chiefly  the  Mayas.  The  present  work  considers  the 
various  pre-Conquest  civilizations  of  Mexico  with  special  attention  to  the  .\ztecs.] 
Contributions  to  American  archaeology  .  .  .  published  by  Carnegie  institution 
of  Washington.  [Washington,  Judd  &  Detweiler,  inc.]  1937.  v.  IV,  nos.  20-23; 

3  p.  1.,  217  p.  illus.,  plates,  tables  (2  fold.),  map,  diagrs.  29*2  cm.  (Carnegie 
institution  of  Washington,  publication  no.  483)  Contents;  no.  20.  Structure 
A-XVIII,  Uaxactun,  by  A.  L.  Smith. — no.  21.  Studies  on  the  inscriptions  of 
Chichen  Itza,  by  II.  Beyer. — no.  22.  A  new  method  of  deciphering  Yucatecan 
dates  with  special  reference  to  Chichen  Itza,  by  J.  E.  Thompson. — no.  23.  Teo- 
sinte  in  Guatemala;  report  of  an  exi)edition  to  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  by  J.  H.  Kempton  and  W.  Popenoe.  [As  the  contents  indicate, 
this  volume  of  the  Contributions  contains  much  material  on  the  Maya  area.] 

The  vegetation  of  Petin,  with  an  appendix.  Studies  of  Mexican  and  Central 
.\merican  plants — I,  by  Cyrus  Longworth  Lundell.  .  .  .  Published  by  Carnegie 
institution  of  Washington.  Washington  [Judd  and  Detweiler,  inc.,  etc.]  1937. 
ix,  244  p.  39  plates,  3  tables,  maps  (1  fold.),  diagrs.  (part  fold.)  29)^  cm.  (Car¬ 
negie  institution  of  Washington,  publication  no.  478.)  [“The  greater  part  of  the 
data  and  collections  on  which  this  publication  is  based  were  obtained  by  the  writer 
as  botanist  and  director  of  the  1933  Carnegie  [Institution  of  Washington — Uni¬ 
versity  of]  Michigan  expedition,”  states  the  author  in  the  introduction.  The 
area  covered,  the  Department  of  Peten,  Guatemala,  is  the  northern  panhandle  of 
that  country,  bordered  by  Mexico  on  the  north  and  west  and  by  British  Honduras 
on  the  east.] 

Trading  under  the  laws  of  Venezuela,  by  Henry  P.  Crawford.  .  .  .  Washing¬ 
ton,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1937.  vi,  102  p.  23  cm.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  Trade  promotion  series,  no.  170.)  [Mr.  Crawford’s 
work  on  Latin  American  commercial  law  is  well-known.  The  present  study  shows 
the  status  of  Venezuelan  commercial  law,  after  the  recent  changes  in  the  laws 
affecting  business  and  industry.] 

South  American  dictators  during  the  first  century  of  independence,  edited  by 
A.  Curtis  W'ilgus,  Ph.  D.  W'ashington,  D.  C.,  The  George  Washington  university 
press,  1937.  viii,  502  p.  24  cm.  (Half-title:  Studies  in  Hispanic  American 
affairs,  edited  by  A.  Curtis  Wilgus.  volume  V,  1936;  South  American  dictators.) 
Contents;  I,  Introduction. — 11.  The  dictators  of  Argentina,  Paraguay,  L'ruguay 
and  Chile,  by  Lewis  W.  Bealer. — III.  The  dictators  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador 
by  N.  Andrew  N.  Cleven. — 1\.  The  dictators  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  by 
J.  Fred  Rippy. — V.  The  dictators  of  Brazil,  by  Alan  K.  Manchester. — VI.  Ap- 
jH'ndix;  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas  and  the  church,  by  Almon  R.  Wright.  [This,  the 
fifth  and  final  volume  in  the  series  of  “Studies  on  Hi.spanic  Affairs,”  is  a  symposium 
containing  the  lectures  given  at  the  Fifth  Seminar  Conference  on  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  at  the  George  Washington  L’niversity  in  the  summer  of  1936.] 

South  by  thunderbird  [by]  Hudson  Strode.  New  York,  Random  house  [1937] 
xxix,  388  p.  front.,  27  plates.  23  cm.  [Hudson  Strode,  author  of  The  Story 
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of  Bermuda  and  The  Pageant  of  Cuba,  tells  of  his  air  trip  over  South  America- 
ill  which  he  visited:  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguaj’,  and 
Brazil,  and  the  Guianas.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  27  full-page  photographs.] 
Latin  America,  its  place  in  world  life  [by]  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  Chicago, 
New  York,  Willett,  Clark  &  company,  1937.  vi,  462  p.  23^  cm.  Contents: 
Book  one,  W'ho  are  the  Latin  Americans? — Book  two.  Revolutions  and  their 
causes. — Book  three.  Recent  revolutions. — Book  four.  New  forces. — Book  five. 
What  will  the  new  order  be? — Appendix.  [After  a  thirty  years’  acquaintance 
with  Latin  America  under  many  circumstances.  Dr.  Inman,  inspired  by  the  inter¬ 
est  in  each  other  of  all  the  American  nations  as  evidenced  in  the  Buenos  Aires 
Peace  Conference,  has  written  this  survey  of  history,  political  life,  and  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  all  Latin  America.] 

Printing  in  the  Americas,  by  John  Clyde  Oswald.  .  .  .  New  York,  Chicago 
[etc.)  The  Gregg  publishing  comjiany  [c.  1937]  xii,  [iv],  565,  xvii-xli  p.  inch 
col.  front,  (fascsim.)  illus.  (facsims.)  24  cm.  [This  long  and  thorough  history 
of  printing  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  work  of  a  professional  printer  and 
jjublishcr,  who  ha.s  devoted  other  volumes  to  studies  of  printing.  The  author 
shows  the  place  of  printing  in  the  growth  of  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  to  the  north  and  south  of  it;  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  book  are  the  many  facsimiles  of  pages  of  early  books,  new.spapers  and  other 
printed  matter.] 

Juridical  bases  of  diplomatic  immunity;  a  study  in  the  origin,  growth  and  purpose 
of  the  law,  by  Montell  Ogdon.  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.,  John  Byrne  &  Co.,  1936. 
254  p.  21  cm.  [Professor  Ogdon  submitted  this  work  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Columbia  University.  In  it  he  considers 
the  historical  bases  of  diplomatic  immunity  and  the  evolution  of  its  theory  and 
practice;  cites  more  than  one  hundred  cases  to  illustrate  various  principles  involved; 
and  suggests  foundations  on  which  States  may  build  the  law  to  meet  changing 
social  needs.] 

The  seamen's  handbook  for  shore  leave,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Howard.  6th  ed.  New 
York,  American  merchant  marine  library  association,  1937.  435  p.  fold.  map. 

15  cm.  Contents:  Introduction. — Medical  service  via  radio. — U.  S.  Public 
health  service. — Foreign  exchange  tables. — Glossary  of  common  words  and 
phrases  in  English,  French,  Italian,  German  and  Spanish. — Useful  information. — 
World  ports  (listed  alphabetically). — Map  of  the  World.  [Mrs.  Howard  is  chief 
of  the  Social  Service  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine.  The  value 
of  the  handbook  may  be  attested  by  the  six  editions  it  has  gone  through  since 
1919.  It  was  “inspired  by  the  needs  of  American  merchant  seamen.  Its  publi¬ 
cation  represents  the  voluntary  labor  of  many  people  in  almost  every  country  of 
the  world.”  In  the  alphabetical  listing  of  ports  throughout  the  world,  infonna- 
tion  is  given  about  hotels,  hospitals  and  physicians,  recreation  and  points  of 
interest,  and  consulates.] 

.4  manual  of  archive  administration,  by  Hilary  Jenkinson  .  .  .  New  and  rev. 
ed.  London,  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  co.,  ltd.,  1937.  xvi,  256  p.  diagr. 
25Js  cm.  Contents.  Part  1.  Introductory. — Part  11.  Origin  and  development  of 
archives  and  rules  for  archive  keeping. — Part  III.  Modern  archives. — Part  IV. 
.\rchive  making. — A])i)endices.  [The  primary  aim  of  the  author  is  to  “illustrate 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Archive  Work  from  English  Archives”,  and  in  so 
doing  he  furnishes  a  manual  of  the  new  archive  science  for  all  archivists,  librarians, 
and  others  interested.  The  work  is  historical,  theoretical,  and  practical  in  that 
the  subjects  treated  by  the  author  include  a  definition  of  archives  and  archivists; 
the  evolution  of  archives;  the  duties  of  the  archivist;  physical  characteristics  of 
archives,  such  as  paper  and  ink  to  be  used,  binding  and  filing;  and  protection  of 
archives  against  enemies  such  as  action  of  the  weather,  misuse,  and  insects.] 
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Periodicals. — New  magazines  and  those  received  for  the  first  time 
are  listed  below: 

Rcvista  de  la  liiblioteca  nacional;  Buenos  Aires,  1937.  Toiuo  I,  n®  1,  enero- 
inarzo  de  1937.  208  p.  16x24  cm.  Quarterly.  Director:  G.  Martinez  Zuviria. 
Editor;  Efraim  Cardozo.  Address:  Mexico  564,  Buenos  .\ircs,  Argentina. 

El  momenta  musical;  Buenos  .\ires,  1937.  Ano  2,  n°  4,  febrcro  1937.  39  p. 

illus.  23x31  cln.  Monthly.  Editors:  Emilio  Pelaia  and  Guido  Paci.  .Address; 
Carlos  Pellegrini  62,  Buenos  Aires,  .Argentina. 

Hevisla  economica;  Banco  central  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires, 
1937.  Serie  2,  Vol.  1,  n°  1,  1937.  52  p.  21}ix27  cm.  .Address:  Banco  Central 
de  la  Republica  .Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  [This  is  the  first  issue  of 
the  second  series  of  this  magazine.  The  first  series  l)egan  in  .August  1928  and  its 
last  issue  was  that  of  April  1935.] 

El  eco  rotario;  organo  del  Rotary  club  de  Sucre.  Sucre,  1937.  Ano  1,  n"  1, 
junio  1937.  32  p.  12x23  cm.  Monthly.  .Address;  Casilla  de  correo  31, 
Sucre,  Bolivia. 

Brasil,  paiz  de  turismo;  organ  official  da  casa  do  funccionario  jjublico.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1937.  .Anno  4,  n“  12,  abril-maio  1937.  [36]  p.  illus.  23x30  cm. 
Bi-montldy.  Avenida  R.  Branco  133-5,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Revista  do  instituto  geographico  e  historico  do  Aviazonas.  Manaos,  1936.  Anno 
5,  vol.  5,  n"  1-2,  1935-36.  255  p.  14'/^x24  cm.  .Address;  Rua  Dr.  Moreira  88, 
Manaos,  Brazil. 

Boletin  oficial  de  la  bolsa  de  corredores  de  Valparaiso.  Valparaiso,  1937.  .Ano 
10,  n”  171,  febrero  1937.  [28]  p.  22x31  cm.  Monthly.  .Addre.ss;  Casilla 

218-V',  Valparai.so,  Chile. 

Estudios;  mensuario  de  cultura  general.  Santiago,  1937.  .Ano  6,  n"  50, 
enero  1937.  72  p.  15x22  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Jaime  Eyzaguirre.  .Ad¬ 

dress:  Casilla  13370,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Precios;  comerciales,  industriales,  bursdtiles  y  agricolas.  Santiago,  1937. 
32  p.  18'/2x26|j  cm.  Weekly.  Address:  Casilla  8032,  Santiago,  Chile. 

El  aguilucho;  revista  gimnasiana.  Bogota,  1937.  Vol.  10,  n®  72,  mayo  1937. 
35  ]).  illus.  17x24  cm.  Monthly.  Editors:  Jaime  Nieto  Cano  and  .Armando 
Sam|)er  Grecco.  .Addre.ss:  Gimnasio  Moderno,  Bogotd,  Colombia. 

El  vies  financiero  y  economico.  Bogota,  1937.  .Ano  1,  n“  2,  junio  1937.  159  j). 

14' 2x21  cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  Plinio  Mendoza  Neira.  Address:  .Ajiartado 
2423,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Ciispide;  organo  del  club  Mercedita.  Central  Mercedita  (Provincia  Habana), 
1937.  .Ano  1,  n®  4,  junio  15,  1937.  23  j).  illus.  201,2x29  cm.  Monthly.  .Address: 
Central  Mercedita,  Prov.  Habana,  Cuba. 

La  mujer;  rcvista  quincenal  para  la  familia  y  el  hogar.  Habana,  1937.  Ano  7, 
n“  107,  julio  15,  1937.  18  p.  illus.  23x30  cm.  Semi-monthly.  Address: 
Chaple  n“  3,  Vibora,  Habana,  Culwi. 

La  rambla;  boletin  comercial  y  de  intereses  gcnerales.  Habana,  1937.  Ano  1, 
n®  2,  junio  15,  1937.  66  p.  illus.  19J4x27}^  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Dr.  Felix 
Cebreco  Xapoles.  Addre.ss:  Belascoain  n"  50-.A,  altos,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Revista  de  educacion;  organo  oficial  de  la  Dircccion  de  la  ensenanza,  Secrctaria 
de  educacion.  Habana,  1937.  Ano  1,  n®  3-4,  marzo-abril  1937.  64  j). 
17x25}^4cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Dr.  Jose  M.  Perez  Cabrera.  .Address:  Habana, 
Cuba. 

Anales  del  instituto  superior  de  pedagogia.  Quito,  1937.  Tomo  1,  n®  1,  marzo- 
mayo  1937.  110  j).  18x26!4  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  Dr.  Reinaldo  Espinosa. 

.Address:  Instituto  de  Pedagogia,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Flora;  revista  de  botdnica  y  farmacognosia.  Quito,  1937.  .Ano  1,  n®  1,  mayo 
1937.  147  p.  illus.  15x22  cm.  Editor:  M.  Acosta  Solis.  .Address:  Instituto 

Botanico  de  la  Tniversidad  Central,  Apartado  408,  Quito,  Ecuador. 
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Ln  iilivc;  p()liti<iue — litteraire.  Port-au-Priiice,  1937.  6*"‘*  Aiuiee,  n“  1, 

juillet  1937.  50  p.  illus.  \o^/^\23li  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Jean  Fouchard. 

.\ddress:  Rue  6  du  Bois  dc  Schultz,  n®  58,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

Iloteles  de  Mexico.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937.  .\no  2,  n°  12,  junio  1937.  [30]  p. 

illus.  20x28]^  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Jose  .\ntonio  Gonzdlez.  Address:  Apartado 
postal  1014,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  M6xico.  [Published  in  Spanish  and  English.] 

Orbe;  6rgano  de  la  Universidad  nacional  del  sureste  de  Mexico.  Merida,  1937. 
n“  1,  abril-junio  1937.  60  p.  18x24  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  Jaime  Orostv 
Diaz.  Address:  Apartado  postal  171,  M6rida,  Yucatdn,  Mdxico. 

Revista  de  educacidn.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937.  Vol.  1,  n°  1,  junio  15,  1937.  27  p. 
illus.  22x30  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Luis  Chdvez  Orozco.  Address:  Departa- 
mento  .\ut6nomo  de  Publicidakl  y  Propaganda,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Revista  del  tribunal  fiscal  de  la  federacion.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937.  Ano  1, 
n°  1,  enero  1937.  90  p.  16}^x23  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Bucareli  12 — Des- 
pachos  205  y  212,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  M6xico. 

El  Sol;  revista  literaria,  organo  ohcial  de  la  academia  superior  de  comercio. 
Managua,  1937.  .\iio  1,  n®  5,  febrero  7,  1937.  13  p.  22x30  cm.  Weekly. 

.\ddress:  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Modern  Panama.  Panama,  1937.  Vol.  I,  n®  1,  June  1937.  42  p.  illus. 

24x31  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  L.  Georgia  Kodadek.  .\ddress:  Apartado  954, 
Panama,  Panama. 

Revista  del  ejircito  y  armada.  Asuncidn,  1937.  .\no  1,  n®  2,  marzo-abril 
1937.  [130]  p.  illus.  17x34}i  cm.  Bi-monthly,  .\ddress:  Centro  Militar  y 
Naval,  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

Asociacion  de  comercio  e  industria  [Revista].  Cuzco,  1937.  Ano  1,  n®  1,  julio 
1937.  64  p.  17x21  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Parque  Espinar  43  (altos) ,  Cuzco, 
Peru. 

Aviacion;  drgano  de  la  aviacidn.  Lima,  1937.  Aflo  2,  n®  16,  abril  1937. 
80  p.  illus.  21x29  cm.  Monthlj’.  Address:  Comandancia  General  de  Aero- 
ndutica  (Gabinete),  Miraflores,  Peru. 

Informaciones  sociales;  drgano  de  la  caja  nacional  de  seguro  social.  Lima, 
1937.  Ano  1,  julio  1937.  230  p.  17]'2x24)^  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Casilla 
1311,  Lima,  Peru. 

The  Mexico  magazine.  El  Paso,  Texas,  1937.  June  1937.  18  p.  20x27]< 
cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Lloyd  Burlingham.  Address:  800  Myrtle  .\venue,  El 
Paso,  Texas. 

The  irorld  observer.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1937.  Vol.  1,  n®  1,  July  1937.  48  p: 
211^x28  cm.  Monthlj-.  Editors:  Alice  A.  Bailey  and  Foster  Bailey.  Address, 
11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Instituto  de  qu’imica  industrial  [Revista].  Montevideo,  1937.  Ano  2,  n®  10. 
mayo  1937.  48  p.  20x28)^  cm.  Monthlj-.  .\ddress:  Ministerio  de  Industrias 
y  Trabajo,  Bernabe  Caravia  3797,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

El  explorador;  organo  de  la  Federacidn  de  boy  scouts.  Caracas,  1937.  .\no  1, 
n®  1,  23  de  abril,  1937.  [20]  p.  16x23^^  cm.  Monthlj-.  Address:  Apartado 
1902,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Gaceta  universitaria;  drgano  trimestral  de  la  universidad  de  los  Andes.  M6rida, 
1937.  n®  11,  abril  1937.  126  p.  16x23]^  cm.  Quarterly.  Address:  Universi¬ 
dad  de  los  .\ndes,  Merida,  Venezuela. 
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SECOND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REGIONAL  RADIO 
CONFERENCE 

The  Second  South  American  Rejrional  Radio  Conference,  which 
was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  June  7-20,  1937,  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  10  countries^ — Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Colombia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador. 
Every  delegation  contributed  the  technical  knowledge  which  it  had 
acquired  from  experience  and  from  intensive  study  of  problems 
arising  since  the  first  regional  conference  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1935. 

Of  the  10  Republics  represented,  the  first  six  were  signatories  to 
the  agreement  adopted  at  the  earlier  conference;  the  representatives 
from  the  remaining  Republics  were  attending  a  regional  conference 
for  the  first  time.  The  representative  from  Ecuador,  however,  was 
acting  only  in  the  capacity  of  “observer”  and  so  did  not  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  or  sign  the  new  agreement. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  at  the  lii-st 
])lenary  session,  the  conference  divided  its  work  among  four  com¬ 
missions:  coordination  and  initiatives;  technical  matters;  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  resolutions.  In  all  the  discussion,  both  in  the  commission 
of  coordination  and  initiatives  and  in  the  conference  itself,  the  prev¬ 
alent  viewpoint  was  that  the  conference  should  not  as  a  body  amplify, 
modify,  or  alter  any  universally  accepted  provisions  as  to  radio 
communication,  or  create  obligations  affecting  radio-electric  activ¬ 
ities  within  local  administrations.  It  was  agreed,  for  instance,  to 
take  no  action  as  regards  the  table  of  frequencies  established  at  the 
international  conference  held  in  Madrid  in  1932,  and  to  refer  any 
suggested  changes  to  the  forthcoming  Cairo  conference  (convening 
February  1,  1938)  for  consideration,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
medium-  and  short-wave  needs  of  the  South  American  countries. 

The  establishment  of  special  frequency  bands  for  radioelectric 
communication  in  aviation  was  also  left  for  consideration  at  the 
Cairo  conference  and  at  the  Inter  American  Technical  Aviation 
Conference,  meeting  in  Lima  September  16-23,  1937. 

The  second  South  American  Radiocommunications  Agreement 
consists  of  three  sections:  (a)  the  agreement  itself;  (b)  recommend¬ 
ations;  and  (c)  addenda.  The  fundamental  changes  in  the  original 
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agreement  had  to  do  with  (a)  the  broadcasting  of  programs  for 
international  reception;  (6)  technical  control  stations  in  each  country; 

(c)  minimum  separation  of  kilocycles  between  broadcasting  stations; 

(d)  the  power  of  stations;  (e)  classification  of  channels;  (f)  registration 
and  utilization  of  freipiencies. 

The  entire  band  of  medium  wave-length  had  already  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  six  members  of  the  Buenos  Aires  conference,  so 
with  the  inclusion  of  new  countries  in  the  South  American  agreement, 
there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  classification  and  distribution  of 
broadcasting  frequencies,  and  it  was  feared  that  some  existing  stations 
might  be  closed  in  order  to  make  room  for  stations  of  the  other 
nations.  The  delegates  decided,  however,  to  consider  the  tropical 
South  American  countries  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  as 
a  distinct  unit  as  far  as  radio  matters  are  concerned,  and  to  subdivide 
the  continent  into  two  zones,  A  and  B.  The  first  zone  includes  all 
countries  below  5°  south  parallel  and  the  second  all  countries  north 
of  this  line.  Zone  A,  therefore,  includes  the  signatories  to  the  Buenos 
Aires  agieement  and  Peru. 

The  designation  for  channels  was  changed,  the  classifications  of 
exclusive,  shared  national,  and  shared  international  being  eliminated. 
These  are  now  called:  (a)  clear  channel,  i.  e.,  one  assigned  to  the 
administration  of  one  of  the  signatory  countries,  to  be  used  by  a 
broadcasting  station  without  interference  from  any  other  station  in 
the  same  zone;  (b)  shared  channel,  one  assigned  to  more  than  one 
administration  of  the  signatoiy  countries.  The  letter  A  or  B  is  to 
be  added  to  these  designations,  according  to  the  zone  to  which  the 
channel  belongs.  Another  innovation  has  been  to  classify  the  sta¬ 
tions  as  local  and  regional.  The  former  will  broadcast  to  a  limited 
area  only  and  their  power  will  not  e.xceed  1  kw;  the  latter,  to  a  whole 
region,  their  power  not  to  exceed  10  kw.  One  amendment  to  the 
agreement  authorizes  the  use  of  clear  channels  by  more  than  one 
country,  by  international  agreement.  This  has  made  possible  a  bilat¬ 
eral  arrangement  between  Brazil  and  Chile,  according  to  whicli  the 
latter  allows  the  former  to  use  four  of  its  clear  channels. 

Three  outstanding  measures  adopted  relating  to  administration  and 
international  cooperation,  grant  subsidies  to  broadcasting  stations 
by  the  various  Governments,  for  the  retransmission  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  cultural,  artistic,  and  literary  jirograms  of  South  America  for 
publicity  purposes;  increase  the  broadcasting  of  programs  in  honor 
of  South  American  national  holidays  and  famous  men;  and  provide 
for  cooperation  in  discovering  and  suppressing  illegal  broadcasting 
stations. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  approved  by  the  conference 
relates  to  controlling  the  accuracy  and  stability  of  frequencies,  and 
to  the  interchange  of  observations  on  the  accuracy  of  emissions,  inter- 
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fereiioe?;,  etc.  Accord iiijr  to  the  agreement,  “contracting  Govern¬ 
ments  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  establish  technical  control  stations 
and  exchange  data  on  the  accuracy  and  stability  of  frequencies,  on 
interference  and  disturbances  observed  within  their  respective  boun¬ 
daries,  and  on  their  studies  of  wave  lengths,  on  polar  diagrams  of 
radiation  of  the  different  antennae,  etc.”  As  regards  parasitic  noises, 
the  contracting  nations  agreed  to  take  measures  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
as  much  as  possible  disturbances  caused  by  machinery  producing, 
transmitting,  or  using  electricity,  or  capable  of  hindering  or  interfer¬ 
ing  with  recejition  of  radio  broadcasts. 

The  Second  South  American  Katlio  Conference  was  considered 
most  successful.  At  the  closing  session,  Senor  Adolfo  T.  Cosentino, 
chairman  of  the  Argentine  delegation,  said  of  the  agreement  just 
signed,  "Its  provisions  bear  am])le  witness  to  the  unity  of  viewpoint, 
the  singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  spirit  of  collaboration  which  have 
guided  our  deliberations.”  The  conference  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Chilean  delegation  to  hold  the  Third  Conference  at  Santiag(* 
early  in  1940. 


LLOYD  BRASILEIRO  TAKEN  OVER  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

On  April  10,  1930,  President  Getulio  Vargas  of  Brazil  signed  a  law 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to  “assume  the  responsibility 
for  all  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  corporation  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  transferring  all  its  property  to  the  patrimony  of 
the  I’nion.” 

Since  its  founding  in  1890,  the  company  has  undergone  a  long  series 
of  reorganizations.  In  its  present  form  the  company,  now  known  as 
the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  will  enjoy  full  administrative  autonomy,  and 
be  directed  and  administered  by  the  Federal  Government  through  a 
director  appointed  and  removed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
but  responsible  to  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Public  Works. 

The  expenses  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  will  be  met  from  earnings  and 
from  a  subvention  from  the  Government  amounting  to  40,000  contos 
(about  $240,000)  annually  for  30  years. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  is  expected  to  provide  efficient  and  regular 
shipping  services,  as  required  by  national  economy  and  Brazilian 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  company  must  establish  regular 
maritime  and  river  services  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  interior 
of  Lakes  Mirim  and  Patos,  and  on  the  Paraguay  and  LYuguay  Rivers. 
It  must  maintain  and  develop  the  services  now  in  operation,  including 
those  to  foreign  jiorts,  with  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  must  prepare  a  program  for  keeping  its  fleet  up  to  date,  and 
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for  this  purpose  devote  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  subvention  granted 
by  the  Government.  All  new  ships  ordered  must  have  refrigerating 
eipiipment  for  the  transportation  of  fruits,  meats,  and  vegetables. 

The  Federal  Government  is  to  appropriate  5,000  contos  to  guarantee 
regularity  of  commercial  operations  transacted  by  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro. 

To  pay  creditors  of  the  Lloyd,  buy  the  outstanding  shares  of  the 
company,  reported  to  be  500  in  number,  and  provide  for  the  increased 
subvention  of  40,000  contos  and  for  the  5,000  conto  appropriation 
referred  to  above,  the  Government  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  of  the 
Federal  internal  public  debt  up  to  the  amount  of  150,000  contos. 

Decree  no.  1708,  of  June  11,  announced  the  transfer  of  assets  and 
liabilities  to  the  Government.  In  the  same  month  the  company 
announced  that  it  would  have  12  new  vessels  built;  2  passenger  and 
cargo  ships  for  the  European  service;  4  trans-Atlantic  cargo  ships;  4 
cargo  ships  for  coastwise  shipping;  and  2  passenger  and  cargo  ships 
to  ply  between  Porto  Alegre,  in  southern  Brazil,  and  the  inland  port 
of  Corumba,  on  the  Paraguay  River. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  BANK  OF  MEXICO 

Adopting  a  plan  suggested  by  the  Bank  of  Me.xico,  at  the  request 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Me.xican  Government  has  created  a 
banking  institution  to  aid  in  the  development  of  export  trade  resources 
and  in  the  establishment  of  ample  permanent  markets  for  the  nation’s 
agricultural  products.  Its  name  is  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio 
Exterior,  S.  .,1.,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  since  July  3,  1937,  under 
a  decree  promulgated  June  28,'  which  authorized  the  organization  of 
a  stock  company  with  a  fi.xed  capital  of  20,000,000  pesos.  The  con- 
session,  granted  under  that  decree  to  La  Nacional  Finctnciera,  S.  A., 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  former  may  not  be  transferred, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance;  that  controversies 
arising  with  the  Federal  Government  over  said  concession  (except 
those  which,  under  the  law,  should  be  decided  in  administrative  pro¬ 
ceedings)  must  be  submitted  to  the  federal  courts;  and  that  the 
company  organized  under  the  terms  of  the  concession  “shall  continue 
to  be  considered  as  Me.xican  even  when  any  of  its  members  or  stock¬ 
holders  shall  be  foreigners”,  the  latter  being  subject  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Me.xico  in  all  transactions  occurring  within 
her  territory.  It  is  further  provided  that  “the  company  itself  and 
the  foreigners  and  their  successors  who  participate  in  the  business, 
whether  as  members  or  stockholders  or  in  any  other  capacity,  shall 
be  considered  as  Me.xicans  insofar  as  the  company  is  concerned.” 

'  “CoDcesiun  otoigada  a  la  Nacional  Financiera.  S.  i>ara  establecer  el  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio 
Erlerior,  S.  .1.”  Diario  Uflcial,  Me.xico,  June  28,  1937. 
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The  bank  is  to  operate  as  a  credit  institution  within  the  terms  of  tlie 
General  Law  of  Credit  Institutions,  beinj;  authorized  to  receive  sight 
or  time  deposits,  and  to  issue  cash  certificates  {boms  de  caja).  Its 
general  functions  include  (A)  export  credits:  (1)  discounting  of  docu¬ 
ments,  (2)  documentary’  credits,  (3)  advances  for  transportation,  and 
(4)  warehousing;  (B)  import  credits;  (C)  production  credits:  (1) 
guarantees,  (2)  discounting  of  agricultural  loans,  and  (3)  rediscounting 
of  same  type  of  loans;  (D)  credit  insurance:  (1)  against  insolvency  of 
the  importer,  (2)  against  exchange  restrictions,  (3)  against  exchange 
fluctuations,  and  (4)  against  price  fluctuations. 

Of  the  authorized  capital  of  20,000,000  pesos,  10,425,000  were  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  following  institutions: 


Federal  Government.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  5,  000,  000 

Banco  de  Mexico . . . . . .  1,  285,  000 

Xacional  Financiera,  S.  A . . . . .  1,  428,  000 

Banco  Nacional  de  Credito  .X^ricola . .  1,  421,  000 

Banco  Nacional  Hi|)otecario _ _ _ _ _  791,000 

Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico . . .  300,  000 

Banco  de  Comercio . . . . . .  100,  000 

Banco  Mexicano . . . . . . .  50,  000 

Banco  Ixtlero _ _ _ _ _  20,  000 

Banco  de  Yucatdn . . . . .  20,  000 

Credito  Minero _ _ _ _ _ _ _  10,  000 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _  10,425,000 


The  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio  Exterior  has  a  Board  of  directors 
composed  of  7  “owner-directors”  and  4  alternates,  who  are  designated 
for  a  period  of  2  years.  Resolutions  of  the  general  stockholders’ 
meetings  are  valid  only  if  the  government’s  shares  are  voted  in  approv¬ 
al  ;  while  the  resolutions  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  vetoed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  acting  through  2  members  of  its  own  selection. 

THE  SAN  MARTINIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  COLOMBIA 

The  San  Martinian  Institute  of  Colombia  was  organized  in  Bogota 
on  June  25,  1937,  with  Dr.  Fabio  Lozano  y  Lozano  as  president.  On 
July  9,  an  Argentine  holiday,  wreaths  were  laid  on  the  statues  of 
Bolivar,  Santander,  and  San  Martin.  At  the  inaugural  session  of  the 
institute  which  was  held  on  July  11,  President  I..6pez  of  Colombia 
praised  the  Argentine  hero  as  a  practical  man  whose  aims  were 
positive,  realistic,  and  methodical,  as  opposed  to  the  academic, 
rhetorical,  and  romantic.  AMiile  approving  the  organization  of  such 
cultural  societies,  he  e.xpressed  the  hope  that  in  addition  to  studying 
the  lives  of  American  heroes,  they  would  also  foster  an  understanding 
of  other  American  nations,  and  uphold  and  stimulate  the  common 
interests  which  link  them  all  socially,  politically,  spiritually,  and 
economically. 
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CHICLE  WORKERS’  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 


1 


The  Government  of  Mexico  appropriated  400,000  pesos  to  provide 
cooperative  societies  of  chicle  workers  in  the  Territory  of  Quintana 
Koo  with  credit.  Of  this  sum,  however,  only  175,000  pesos  had  been 
used  early  this  year  by  the  28  cooperatives  of  chicleros  in  Quintana  Roo. 
One  reason  why  no  greater  credit  was  needed  was  the  higher  price 
obtained  for  the  product.  But  the  higher  price  was  mainly  due  to 
the  improved  quality  of  the  chicle,  which,  in  turn,  was  the  result  of 
better  work  by  the  men.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  cooperatives 
will  take  5  pesos  from  the  price  of  each  quintal  of  chicle  sold,  both  in 
Quintana  Roo  and  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Campeche  where  it 
also  grows,  to  raise  a  sum,  estimated  at  more  than  500,000  pesos,  to 
start  a  bank  of  their  own.  The  establishment  of  such  a  bank  will 
relieve  the  Government  of  the  need  for  furnishing  further  credit 
facilities. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Peru. — The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  Labor, 
and  Social  Welfare  of  Peru,  was  created  by  law  no.  8547  of  June  11, 
1937.  The  bureau  will  deal  with  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
native  races  of  the  Republic,  whose  welfare,  as  the  law  states,  is 
“intimately  connected  with  the  social,  political,  and  economic  life  of 
the  nation.” 

Argentine  Folklore  Association. — On  May  3,  1937,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Folklore  Association  was  founded  in  Buenos  Aires.  Its  aim  is 
to  cultivate  national  traditions  and  make  scientific  studies  of  Argen¬ 
tine  folklore.  At  a  special  meeting  held  in  July,  at  which  the  president. 
Dr.  Santos  S.  Fare,  presided,  distinguished  delegates  to  the  Second 
International  Congress  of  American  History  were  made  honorary 
members. 

Port  improvements  for  Corumba,  Brazil. — The  appropriation 
for  port  improvements  at  Corumba,  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso, 
Brazil,  was  increased  by  decree  no.  1741  of  June  25,  1937,  from 
1,658  to  2,823  contos.  The  work  will  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Ports  and  Navigation. 

Visits  of  Peruvian  and  Chilean  students  to  other  coun¬ 
tries. — Invited  by  the  Colombian  Government,  seven  Peruvian  stu¬ 
dents  left  Lima  on  July  21,  1937,  for  a  visit  to  the  northern  Republic. 
They  were  to  visit,  as  special  guests  of  the  Government,  the  principal 
cities  and  universities  of  Colombia,  as  well  as  places  of  historical  and 
cultural  interest. 
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A  <rroup  of  10  students  and  3  professors  from  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industrial  P>conomics  of  the  University  of  Chile  arrived  in 
Ecuador  on  Jul}’  28  for  a  "oodwill  visit.  The  visitors  were  entertained 
by  univei’sity  and  (lovernment  officials  in  (Juayaquil  and  Quito. 

Camps  for  school  children  in  Venezuela. — On  April  15  a  law 
was  passed  granting:  «n  additional  sum  of  200,000  bolivares  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Sanitation  and  Public  Welfare, 
for  the  creation  of  two  permanent  camps  for  school  children,  one  to 
be  established  in  Los  Teques  and  the  other  in  Maiquetia. 

School  for  social  workers  in  Peru. — The  establishment  of  a 
school  for  social  workers  was  recently  authorized  in  Peru.  It  will  be 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  entirely  of  women,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  Labor,  and  Social 
Welfare.  The  school  will  be  financed  by  special  taxes,  government 
appropriations,  and  gifts  from  public  welfare  institutions  and  from 
individuals.  The  law  further  provides  that  all  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  employing  300  or  more  workers  must  engage  the  services  of  a 
certified  social  worker,  although  this  provision  will  not  be  effective 
until  the  school  has  granted  such  certificates. 

Xew  radio  stations  in  Brazil. — By  decree  no.  1721,  of  June  17, 
1937,  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Public  Works  set  aside  a 
special  appropriation  of  500  contos  for  the  installation  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  16  radio  telegraphic  stations,  to  be  established  in  the  States  of 
Amazonas,  Mato  (Irosso,  Pernambuco,  and  Alagoas. 

CiOLD  PRODUCTION  IN  ECUADOR  TO  BE  UNDER  THE  CENTRAL  BaNK. — 

By  decree  no.  131,  of  April  22,  1937,  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador 
was  authorized  to  establish  a  bureau  for  the  promotion  and  inspection 
of  gold  production.  The  bureau  will  undertake  to  give  information 
on  technical  procedure,  supply  machinerj'  and  implements,  make 
systematic  study  of  gold  zones,  etc.  All  gold  obtained  from  placer 
mining  must  be  sold  to  the  C’entral  Bank,  which  will  announce 
periodically  the  price  to  be  paid. 

The  C'hilean-Ecuadorean  Culti’ral  In.stitute. — The  opening 
session  of  the  Chilean-Ecuadorean  Cultural  Institute  was  held  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  on  June  18,  1937.  Senor  Juvenal  Hernandez,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  organization,  presided.  During  the  program,  Senor 
J.  Kamdn  (lutierrez  Allende,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile, 
conferred  the  insignia  of  flrand  Official  of  the  Order  AI  Mento  upmi 
Dr.  Jose  Oabriel  Navarro,  the  noted  Ecuadorean  historian  and  art 
critic. 
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Agricultural  Zones  in  the  Dominican  Republic. — To  improve 
and  intensify  agricultural  production,  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
divided,  by  a  decree  of  May  4,  1937,  into  four  zones  of  three  provinces 
each.  The  chief  of  each  zone,  who  will  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  supervise  agricultural  services, 
settlement  jirojects,  forestry  matters,  stock  raising,  and  similar 
activities. 

National  Altitude  Commission  in  Argentina. — The  National 
Altitude  Commission  of  Argentina  was  created  by  a  decree  of  June 
4,  1937,  to  study  the  effects  of  altitude  on  human  health.  The 
commission,  which  will  be  composed  of  15  physicians  and  scientists 
appointed  for  a  term  of  0  years,  will  include  in  its  study  the  effects 
of  altitude  on  physical  activity,  suitable  diets  for  various  altitudes, 
the  influence  of  altitude  on  health  and  similar  matters,  and  annual 
research  projects  on  altitude. 
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C'e.sah  E.  Auuoyo. — Tlie  Ecuadorean  consul  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  Senor 
Cesar  E.  Arroyi*,  died  there  on  June  22,  1987,  at  the  age  of  51.  Ilis 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  Ecuadorean  letters,  for  during  his  long  career 
in  the  foreign  service  of  his  country  many  brilliant  studies  had  come 
from  his  pen  and  won  him  renown  throughout  the  Spanish  speaking 
world.  At  the  time  of  his'death  Senor  Arroyo  was  a  member  of  learned 
societies  of  America  and  Europe. 

Rodolfo  C’hi.vri. — A  former  President  of  Panama,  Senor  Rodolfo 
Chiari,  died  in  Los  Angeles  on  August  16,  1937,  at  the  age  of  67. 
Senor  C'hiari  was  born  in  Aguadulce,  in  the  interior  of  Panama,  and 
before  entering  politics  had  been  a  successful  cattle  raiser  and  sugar 
planter.  The  first  to  grow  sugar  in  Panama,  he  built  his  own  mill  and 
encouraged  sugar  planting  in  the  vicinity.  He  had  been  interested  in 
politics  for  more  than  30  years,  having  been  a  member  of  the  first 
national  convention  of  the  Republic.  He  served  twice  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Panama  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1924. 

Jesus  Galindo  y  Villa.^ — One  of  the  foremost  historians  of  Mexico, 
Senor  Jesus  Galindo  y  Villa,  died  in  Mexico  City  on  August  13,  1937, 
in  his  seventieth  year.  Senor  Galindo  was  the  author  of  more  than 
80  works,  some  of  them  adopted  as  official  text  books,  and  his  death 
interrupted  the  biography  and  bibliography  he  was  preparing  for  the 
Mexican  Society  of  Geography  and  Statistics.  Among  the  hnportant 
positions  he  had  held  during  his  long  life  of  scholarship  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  were  those  of  director  of  the  National  Museum,  director  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  president  of  the  Mexican  Society 
of  Geography  and  Statistics.  He  was  a  member  and  founder  of  the 
Mexican  Institute  of  Bibliography,  and  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies  in  Afe.xico  and  abroad. 

Liz.yrdo  G.YRcf.Y. — A  fonner  President  of  Ecuador,  Senor  Lizardo 
Garcia,  died  in  Guaj^aquil  on  May  28,  1937,  at  the  age  of  95.  Senor 
Garcia  began  his  career  as  a  business  man  in  his  native  city,  Guaya¬ 
quil.  His  reputation  as  a  financier  led  President  Eloy  Alfaro  to 
appoint  him  Minister  of  the  Treasury  in  1895.  When  three  years 
later  he  became  a  •member  of  the  national  Senate,  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  important  financial  legislation  passed  by  that 
C'ongress.  In  1905  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  but  held 
office  only  a  few  months.  After  many  years  spent  in  travel  abroad 
Senor  Garcia  returned  to  Guayaquil,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  until 
his  death. 
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Federico  Mejia. — On  June  16,  1937,  Senor  Federico  Mejia  of  El 
Salvador  died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  at  the  age  of  76.  Senor 
Mejia  was  born  in  Guatemala  City  and  educated  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  United  States.  After  his  return  to  El  Salvador,  he  served  for 
two  years  in  the  National  Assembly,  where  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House.  In  1907  he  represented  his  country  as  Minister  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  His  six-year  stay  in  Washington  was  interrupted 
to  attend,  as  a  delegate  of  El  Salvador,  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 
During  the  same  year  he  participated  as  representative  of  his  country 
in  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  independence  of  Chile. 

Gi'illermo  Patterson  y  de  Jauregi  i. — A  former  representative 
ot  Cuba  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr. 
Guillermo  Patterson,  died  at  his  home  in  Habana  on  July  27,  1937, 
at  the  age  of  69.  For  35  years  Dr.  Patterson  had  served  his  country 
abroad,  his  first  post  being  that  of  consul,  first  class,  at  Liverpool,  to 
which  he  was  assigned  in  1902.  He  rose  steadily  in  the  Cuban  foreign 
service,  and  in  1925  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s. 
In  1934  Dr.  Patterson  was  named  ambassador  of  Cuba  in  Washington, 
where  for  two  years  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who 
knew  him.  In  February  1937,  when  Dr.  Patterson  was  leaving  to 
represent  his  country  in  Mexico,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  wishing  him  Godspeed  on  behalf  of  his 
colleagues,  said  “Your  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  endeared  you 
to  every  member  of  the  Governing  Board  and  your  statesmanlike 
outlook  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  furthering  the  great  causes 
for  which  the  Pan  ^Vmerican  Union  was  established.”  Dr.  Patterson 
had  been  decorated  by  his  own  Government  and  those  of  Venezuela, 
Peru,  and  Chile,  as  well  as  by  many  European  countries. 
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